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a. i ANGE with a GENTLEMAN wishing to STUDY 
ADVANCED LANDSCAPE PAINTING from NATURE.—South- 
down Road, Shoreham, Sussex. 


(COMPANION, AMANUENSIS, or 
SECRETARY.—A YOUNG LADY (26) seeks Situation as 
above ; thorough English, French, German, Shorthand, Typewriting 


(own machine, Remington); experienced ; good references. —NetHeEr- 
LANDS, Shirley, Southampton. 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES VALUED, 

CATALOGUED, or ARRANGED on moderate terms; if 
within fifteen miles of London no extra charge for travelling expenses. 
Excellent references.— Address J. 8. Eastes, Book Values, 12], Knatch- 
bull Road, Camberwell, 8 E. 


ie TYPE-WRITING. 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
iyysusitten by Rayne & Co., 40, Norfo'k Street, Strand, W.C. 
rivate room for dictation. Highest references. Translations. 








'[ 'YPE-WRITING.—All kinds of Copying. 

AUTHORS’. MANUSCRIPTS, Pedigrees, &. Home Work. 
Terms: 1d. per folio (72 words); or 5,000 words, and over, Is. per 
thousand.—Miss Nieutinca.y, The Avenue, Stevenage, Herts. 


ic lied CATALOGUES 
BAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
LULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square, Loxpox, W. 





FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; 


AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINEURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


A BERDARE HALL, RESIDENCE for 
WOMEN STUDENTS of the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
SUUTH WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


Principal: Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 

B.ard and Residence £35 per annum, College Tuition fee £10 per 
aunum. One Scholarship of £35, one of £30, four of £25, one of £20, 
one of £15, and Twelve Exhibitions of £11 1s., will be offered at the 
University College Entrance Examination in September —For par- 
ticulars apply to the Prixcirat before September Ist. 


THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
ASPATRIA., 
Principal—Dr. H. J. WEBB, B.Sc. 
Thorough Practical and Scientific Training in all branches of 
0! 


Agriculture. eparation for the Colonies Scholarships and Prizes. 
Six Farms. Dairy School. Workshops. 

T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, West Kensington. 
a cpm EXAMINATION for filling up about EIGHTEEN 
VACANCIES on the Foundation will be held ou the sth SEPTEMBER 


hext.—For information appl I RSAK, St. 's Se’ res 
Keaslagton, or ation apply to the Bursan, St. Laul’s School, West 





“MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM 


(WITH QUEEN’S FACULTY OF MEDICINE). 


FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE, 
Principal: Professor R. 8. HEATH, M.A., D.Sc. 





SESSION 1893-1894. 

The SESSION will commence on MONDAY, Octoner 2nd. 

R. C. JEBB, Esy., Litt.D., M.P., Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge, will DISTRIBUTE the PRIZES and 
deliver an INAUGURAL ADDRESS at a Public Meeting in the 
Onn on MONDAY, Ocrtoner 9th. 

COMPLETE COURSES of INSTRUCTIONS are provided for 
the various Examinations in Arts and Science, and the Preliminary 
Scientific (M.B.) Examination of the University of London; for 
students of Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineering ; and for those 
who desire to obtain an acquaintance with some branch of appled 
smene. Students may, however, attend any class or combination of 
classes. 

_ There ig also a Faculty of Medicine. A Syllabus containing full par- 
bry + ae by Messrs. Cornish, New Street, Lirmingham. 
"rice 64.3 by "hd. 
_ASY LLA US of the Faculties of Arts and Science, containing full 
information as to the various lecture and laboratory courses, lecture 
days and hours, fees, entrance and other Scholarships, prizes, &c., is 
published by Messrs. Cornish, New Stréet, Birmingham, Price 6d. ; by 


at 


post, 8d. 
Further information may be obtained on appli to 
Geo. H. Mortey, Secretary and Registrar. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
‘THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SIXTY-THIRD SESSION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
opens OCTOBER 2nd. The NTIETH SESSION of the 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY. and ARTS begins 
OCTOBER 3rd. 

The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and Universit 
Degrees in Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, 
Biological, Engineering, and Leather Industries Laboratories and the 
Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms will be open daily for 
practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Registrar :— 

1, For Regular Day Students. 
2. For Occasional and Evening Students. 
3. Classes in Agriculture. 
. For Medical Students. 
A Hall of Residence for College Students has been established. 








Y ORKSHIRE COLLEGE HALL of 

RESIDENCE (Limited), LYDDON HALL, LEEDS, under 
the direction of Mr. C. M. GILLESPIE, M.A., has been established 
as a Hall of Residence for Students of the Yorkshire College. Fee, £20 
per term. Prespectus from the Secretary of the College. aes 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCES. 
a — 


EVENING LECTURES in LOGIC, ETHICS, and PSYCHOLOGY 
are delivered at KING'S COLLEGE, London, by Prof. CALDECOTT, 
B.D. Camb., M.A. Lond., as follows:—LOGIC, in Michaelmas Term ; 
ETHICS, in Lent Term; PSYCHOLOGY, in Easter Term.—Each 
Course consists of at least Ten Lectures, with Papers. Students may 
take any Course apart from the others. 

Apply to J. W. Cuxsixcuam, Esq., K ing s College. 


(\OLLEGE HALL, LONDON. 


The Hall RE-OPENS for MEDICAL STUDENTS on the seth of 
SEPTEMBER, for OTHER STUDENTS on the 2nd of OCTOBER. 

A PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of £20, will be 
awarded at the end of the Session 1892-93 to an Undergraduate who 
has passed an Intermediate Examination, and is proceeding to 
Graduation, or who is working for a qualification to practise one of 
the liberal professions. ‘ 

The holder to be resident in College Hall. 

Applications, with full particulars of past study, to be sent to the 
How. Seonetary, College Hall, Byng Place, London, W.C., on or before 
the 20th of September. 


BANGOR 





WOMEN’S HOSTEL 
COMPANY, Limitep. 


The NEW HOSTEL in UPPER BANGOR for WOMEN STUDENTS 
of the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NURTH WALES will be OPEN 
in SEPTEMBER, under the management of Miss Many Mauve, who 
has also been appointed by the College Lady-Superintendent of all the 
Women Students. 

a information apply to Miss Many Mavupr, University College, 
Jangor. 

The COLLEGE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 

commences on SEPTEMBER 19th. 





G OUIN’S 


~ 
“SERIES METHOD” of 
LANGUAGE TEACHING, 
This method (see Gouin’s “‘ Art of Teaching and Studying Languages,” 
Philip & Son, 32, Fleet Street, 7s. 6d.) is based on psychological prin- 
ciples, the language being thoroughly organised in series of scenes, and 


taught first orally. The method is adopted in many important 
schools, 


A_ TRAINING COURSE for TEACHERS will be held at the 
CENTRAL SCHOOL of FOREIGN TONGUES, Howard House, 
Arundel Street, Temple, September 5 to 15 (10 a.m.); Fee, Two 
Guineas, A Students’ Class, two hours twice a week, One Guinea per 
month. Also Literature Lessons and Private Instruction. An 
Evening Teachers’ Class, weekly, begins in October. A Free Lecture, 
September 6 and 18, 7.45 p.m.—Particulars on receipt of stamp to 
Messrs. Swan & Betis, 4, Mount Ararat, Richmond, Surrey. 





Tv Al 
ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for 
WOMEN, and ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL.—A SCHOLAR- 
SHIP, value £30, and Two Mackay Prizes, value £25 and £15, offered 
avuually. Dufferin Jubilee Scholarship, value £25, for four ears, 
offered in September.— Apply te Secretary, 30, Handel Street. Bruns- 
wick Square, W.C. 





UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS. 


Chancellor—His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T,, LL D. 
Rector—The Most Honourable the MARQUESS of BUTE, K.T., LL.D 
Principal—J AMES DONALDSON, M.A., LL.D. 





OPENING OF SESSION 1893-94. 

October Ist—The Academical year begins. 

October 2nd to 6th—Preliminary E i in Arts, Science, and 
Medicine at St. Andrews and Dundee. Candidates should apply to 
the Secretary of the University for Schedules not later than the 
10th September. 

October 2nd to 6th—Bursary Competitions at the United College, 
St. Andrews. Twenty-five Bursaries for men will be vacant, 
ranging in value from £32 to £10 each, and Sixteen Bursaries tor 
women, ranging in value from £30 tu £15 each. Candidates should 
send in their names and addresses to the Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts, the University, St. Andrews, on or before 23rd September. 

October 2nd to 6th—M.A, (Ordinary and Honours), L.A. and B.*c. 
Examinations at St. Andrews. 

October 10th—Opening of the United College, St. Andrews, and of 
University College, Dundee (Faculties of Arts, Science, and 
Medicine). 

Nov eee 2ud—Opening of St. Mary's College, St. Andrews (Faculty 
of Theology). 

November 3rd—Bursary Competition at St. Mary’s Coilege. 

November 10th and Nth—B.D. Examinations at St. Andrews. 





The Classes in the University are open to Students of both sexes 
and include Latin, Greek, English, French, Hebrew, Syriac, Logie 
and Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy, Education, Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry. Zoology, otany, Physiology, Anatomy, 
Sognecring, Systematic Theology, Biblical Criticism and Church 

istory. 


Specimen Examination Papers aod full particulars respecting the 
Courses of Instruction, Fees, Examinations for Degrees, &c , will be 
found in the CALENDAR of the UNIVERSITY, pubtished by Messrs. 
Witttam Biackwoop & Sons, 45, George Street, Edinburgh, price 
2s. 6d.—by post, 2s. Ld. y 

A general Prospectus for the coming Winter Session, as well as 
detailed information regarding any department of the University, 
may be had on application t 

J. Marittaxp Anpersoy, Secretary. 
University of St. Andrews, 25th Aug., 1895. 


(THE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 





The President and Council of the above College are prepared to 
receive Applications for the PROFESSORSHIP of MATHEMATICS 
and the LECTURESHIP in MATHEMATICS, vacant through the 
resignations of Principal Garnett and Mr, C. H. Thompson. 

The stipend of the Professor of Mathematics is a fixed sum of £300, 
together with one-third of all the fees of the classes in his Department, 
the College guaranteeing a minimum remuneration of £400 per annum. 

The stipend of the Lecturer in Mathematics is fixed at £150 per 
annum, 

The duties of both should begin in the last week in September, but 
if absolutely necessary arrangements could be made to liberate the 
Professor of Mathematics until Christmas. . : 

No arrangements have yet been made for filling the office of Prin- 
cipal, which may be held in conjunction with any of the Professorships 
in the College. ¥ ; 

Applications, accompanied by references and testimonials, must be 
forwarded to the undersigned not later than 9th Serremare 

H. F_ Srockpace, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 

LECTURES on ZOOLOGY.—The GENERAL COURSE of 

LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, by Professor WELDON, M.A., F.RS., 
will commence on WEDNESDAY, Ocronen ath, at 1 p.m. 

A SPECIAL COURSE of SIX LECTURES on the STATISTICS of 
ANIMAL VARIATION will be given on TUESDAYS, at 3 p.m., 
commencing NOVEMBER 7th, A Syllabus of these Lectures is being 
prepared, and may be obtained at the Othce of the College about the 
middle of Octcber. 





J. M. Horssurcn, M.A., Secretary. 


]EPARIMENT of SOBENCE and ART, 


NATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL, 
South Kensington, 8.W 
Visitor—EDWARD J. POYNTER, Esq, R.A. 
Principal—JOHN C. L. SPARKES, Es4. 

The ANNUAL SESSION will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
Ocrower 4th, Art Classes in connection with the Training School are 
open to the public on payment of fees. The Classes for Men and 
Women Students meet separately. The Studies comprise Ornament 
and the Figure, with a view to their ultimate use in Design and Com- 
position, aud include the Study of Plants and Flowers, the Painting 
of Still Life, and the Drawing and Paiuting of Ornament and of the 

‘igure. 
"Gat lates for ad ion who have not already passed the Second 
Grade Examination in Freehand Drawing, or obtained corresponding 
or higher successes in a similar subject at the Art Examinations of the 
Department, must pass the Admission Examination in Freehand 
Drawing. ‘ " 

This Examination will be held at the School on October 3rd and 
loth, at 11.45 am. and 6.45 p.m., on both days, and on subsequent 
Tuesdays at frequent intervals duriug the Session. boas 

Application for further information may be made in writing to the 
Secnerary, Departmeot of Science and Art, 8.W., or on and after 
October 4th, personally, to the Recisrran, at the School, Exhibition 
Road, 8.W. 








By Order of the Lords of the Committee of Council 
on Education. 


[HE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


»j f Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
anne eres sulgesth, the candard being the same as that for the 
M A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews. Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Chelteuham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-ou-Tyue, Paisley, 

ruro, &c. 
. For Prospectus, &c., ayply to the Secretary, L.L.A, Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B, 
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MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum 
LUNDUN BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Lfouses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum, 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prosvectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


3ALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand a 
greatly Reduced Prices, 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER 
Ie in daily communication with this Libre:y. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
1, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria 8t., E.C 


The Auiotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers, For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A, ; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘Srrine,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle 


Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

rhe AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, of 181 pages, 
with Iustrated Supplement, containing nearly 70 Miniature 
Photographs of notable autotypes, poss free, One Bniviic, 

New Pamphlet, ‘‘ Autotype a Decorative ard Educational 
Art,”’ free on application. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


VJ ESsrs. J. © DRUMMOND & CO., 
+ ART REPRODUCERS, 

ENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN WC. 

te tue sole representatives in Great Britain of 

HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Phites always on view, 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 
Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO supply the cheapest and best Processes 
y the market, which are spec ty adapted to meet the wants of 
ntiquarians, Arcliwologists, and those engaged ia the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Kecords. 
J.C. DRUMMOND & CO, invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

kor the Reproduction of Werks of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photog aphs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, d&c., dc., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and price list on application. 


Pe ae 
A 









Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON .« 








THE NEW ‘‘ PSEUDONYM.” 


other Stories. By V., O., C.S. 24mo, paper, 1s. 6d. 


* These quaint-shaped booklets always promise originality.” | 


Graphic. 


“THE ENCLISH TAUCHNITZ.” 


THE PASSING of a MOOD, and 5. CHRONICLES of a HEALTH 


RESORT. By A. HELDER. Pocket size, stiff 
paper, 1s. 6d. 
“The book is full of brightness and humour, with here and 
there a pretty and winning pathetic touch.’’— Academy. 


THE HEART of MONTROSE, and other Stories. By Mrs. William 


HARTOPP, Author of “ Fleur de Lis,” &¢. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SOME COUNTRY SIGHTS and SOUNDS. By Phil Robinson. 


Crown Svo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s. 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernosrer Square. 


“BLACK AND WHITE.” 


R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO. 


The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWLNG for the PRESS 
(wash, line, &e.) is continued daily, with Technical Assistants. 
Students join at any time. Special arrangements for Private Instruc- 
tion and hy Correspondence. Vacation: August 2Ist to September 16th 

123, Victoria Street, West minster. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


, Tha x) 

N EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
tc.—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 

and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., are 
prepared to undertake the Printing and Publishing of first-class 
New Speen, Magazines, Books, Catalogues, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, 


Articles of As ciation, Minutes of Evidence, &c, in the best style. 











Their offices are fitted with the latest improvements in Rotary and | 


other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Type, and they 
employ none but first-class workmen, Facilities upon the premises 
for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising and Publishing a 
condueted, Telephone 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism, London.” 


Now ready. 
HE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


CALENDAR, = 1895-4. With Corrections and Additions. 


és. 6d. net. 
ADMISSIONS to the COLLEGE of 


ST. JOHN the EVANGELIST. in the UNIVERSITY of 
CAMBRIDGE. JULY, 1665—J ULY, 1715. Ios. 6d. net. 
Separately, 
PART TL. January, 1629-c0o—July, 1665. 2s. 6d. net. 
PART IL July, 1665—July, 1715. 8s. net. 
London: G. Beit & Sons. 


Cambridge : Dercnrox, Betr & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 


, 
BIRKBECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWo-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repavable on demand, 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT, 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, aud allows Interest monthly on each completed £1, 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
ruR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at %, A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 
Me-srs. Chas. Warner, Chas. Cartwright, H. Fiemming, J. 
Carter, R. Harding, H. Russell, and E. W. Gardiner; 
Mesdawes Elizabeth Robins, Mary Raby, F. L. Forster, 
and Fenny Brough. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.50, LA FILLE DE MADAME 
ANGOT. Mesdames Amy Augarde, Haidée Crofton, M. A. 
Victor, F. Frances, B. Vere, D. Ford, M. Gorst; Messrs. 
Courtice Pounds, W. Blakeley, 8. Valentine, W. Dale, C. 
Davenport, 5. Hemsley, G@. Humphry. At 8.15, POOR 
MIGNONETTE. 

GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at), CHARLEY’S AUNT. Mr. W. 8. 
Tc nley, Messrs. Walter Everard, Ernest Hendrie, H. Farmer, 
Cecil Thornbury, and H. Reeves Smith ; Misses Ada Branson, 
Audrey Ford, Cudmore, Nina Boucicavlt. At 8, JOHN 
THURGOOD, FARMER. 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, MOROCCO BOUND. Messrs. 
J. lL. Shine, Templar Saxe, A. Seymour, Hl. Sparling, 
G. Grossmith, jup., C. Coop, D. Munro, and Charles Danby ; 
Misses Violet Cameron, A. Hewitt, M. &tudholme, V. Monck- 
ton, Temple, and Minnie Palmer. At 7.45, Rex Ilarley, 
Mimic, 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at9, A TRIP? TO CHICAGO. Messrs. 
Charles Groves, L. Cautley, 8. Brough, L. D’Orsay, B 
Williams, W. Carr, and John F. Sheridan; Mesdames 
H. Dacre, E. Saker, M. Dagmar, A. Thornton, and Gracie 
Whiteford. At 8.15, SIXES. 





THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
No. 290, for SEPTEMBER. 
(Double Number and Supplement } 

THE IDOL of GERMAN SPECTACLES. By H. A. Curry. 

A FINNISH GIRL on MIXED SCHOOLS. 

A CRY in the WILDERNESS. By Karuveen Kyox. 

A SWISS PRIZE-DAY. 

THE NATIONAL HOME-READING UNION. ByS. E. Hatw. 

HIGH-SCHOOL SKETCHES, No.2. By Ayy Marganet Puarre. 

A CAUSERIE on THRASHINGS. By Fosrer Watson. 

THE SEL&CTION of ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. By G. H. 
GRINDROD. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES :—St. Paul's School, Scheme; University 
Extension Meetings; Professor Jebb on Universities; Technical 
Tustruction; Lord Monkswell on Prize-Giving; Mr. Fitch on 
Training Colleges; The Winchester Quincentenary; Salaries of 
Assistant Mistresses, &c. 

CORRESPONDENCE :—High-School Sketches; The Bangor Con- 
troversy ; French in the Cambridge Higher Locals, &c. 

NOTES on ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ; TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

SCLENCE NOTES; FOREIGN NOTES. 

SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES. 

REVIEWS and MINOR NOTICES. 

TRANSLATION PRIZES and EXTRA PRIZES. 


Price &1L, per post, 8d. 


Offices : 86, Fieer Street, Loxpoy, E.C. 





NOW READY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. SEPTEMBER, 1893. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
No. 52. 
THE COAL WAR. By Samvet Woops, M.P. 
THE PUETRY of JOHN DONNE. By Epuvunp Gosse. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: a Defence of their Methods and 'Moruals. 
By the Rey. J. E. C. Weiivoy, Head Master of Harrow School. 
OPERA in ENGLAND: Some Notes and Reminiscences. By : ir 
Aveustus Harats. 

A LAST SCENE. By Atrnitp Aerett. 

THE BOMBAY RIUTS: Who is to Blame? By Sir WituaM 
Weppersury, Bart., M.P. 

SILCHESTER and its STORY. By W. H.S8r. Joun Hors. 

as TOLLEMACHE, the LABUURERS’ LORD. By Frepernick 
MEY. 

THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE of TO-DAY.—IIL. By Atsert D 

ANDAM, 
A VISIT to the MONASTERIES of CRETE, By Rexxuwt Ropp. 


Lonemans, Green & Co., London and New York. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


SEPTEMBER. 
MR. GLADSTONE and the CURRENCY. By W. H. Guenrece. 


| IMMORTALITY and RESURRECTION. By Grant ALLEN. 
| THE ORIGINS of CRIME. By W. Bevan Lewis. 
THLE CLIMBING of HIGH MOUNTAINS. By W. M. Conway. 


THE MILITARY and the MAGISTRATES. By Georoe Irvine. 

UNDER BRITISH PROTECTION, By J. Turopors Bent. 

1793—1893. By Autsert D. Vaxpam. 

A PALACE in the STRAND, By Major Mantes A. 8. Heme. 

ENGLAND'S RIGHT tothe SUEZ SHARES. By Core Wuitenovse. 

DEVELOPMENT of ATHLETICS in the UNITED STATES. By 
Caspar W. Wurityey. 

PASSAGES from an AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Epwarp Downey. 

Cuarman & Haut, Ltd. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


BRAND & COs Al SAUCE, 
GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
PoOrtreD MEATS, and YORK and GAME 
]QSSENCH of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS — 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE'S LIST OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


urer St. Andrews University. 


By F. F. ROGET, French Lect 
FIRST STEPS in FRENCH HISTORY, LITERATURE, and 


PHILOLOGY. For Candidates for the Scotch Leaving-Certificate Examination, the 
various Universities Local Examinations, and the Army Examinations. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 5s. 
“This manual will be a boon to many who have neither time nor inclination to work through 
a large volume on the history of French literature, but who yet desire to obtaina knowledge 
sufficient to enable them to pigeon-hole their reading of French prose and poetry.” 


Educational Times. 


“Compiled with high aims.......The outcome of considerable study and reflection.” 


Journal of Education, 
‘‘ The volume is everywhere written with conciseness aud accuracy, and cannot fail to prove 
useful.” —Scotsman. Pe 
* He has displayed qualities which are rarer and more praiseworthy than mere erudition.” 
Saturday Review. 
AN INTRODUCTION to OLD FRENCH: History, Gramwar, 


Chrestomathy, and Glossary. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
By PAUL TERROUX, Greenock Academy. 


THE MODERN FRENCH CLASS BOOK. Specially pre- 


pared to meet the Requirements of the Merit and Leaving-Certiticate Examinations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d, net. 


A PHRASE BOOK for French SCHOLARS: a Vocabulary 


for Every-day Use. 18mo, cloth, 1s. 4d. 
By Professor LEON DELBOS, of H.M.S. “ Britannia,”’ late of King’s College, London. 


LITTLE EUGENE’S FRENCH READER: for Beginners, 
Fone oy og ag with Notes and a Complete Vocabulary. Third Edition. 


THE STUDENT'S GRADUATED FRENCH READER, for 


the Use of Public Schools. I. FIRST YEAR. Anecdotes, Tales, Historical Pieces. 
Edited with Notes and a Complete Vocabulary. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


THE STUDENT'S GRADUATED FRENCH READER, for 


the Use of Public Schools. II. SECOND YEAR. Historical Pieces and Tales. Edited 
with Notes. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


THE STUDENT'S FRENCH COMPOSITION, on an entirely 
—. iv anes Introduction and Notes. (In Use at Harrow, Eton, &c.). Crown 8vo, 
FRENCH READING AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Edited by J. BOIELLE, Officier 4’ Académie, Senior French Master in 
Dulwich College. 


VICTOR HUGO.—FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


LES MISERABLES: les Principaux Episodes. eae sited, 


with Life and Notes, by J. BOIELLE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, each 3s. 6d. 


NOTRE DAME de PARIS. Adapted for the Use of Schools 
and Colleges. By J. BOIELLE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, each 3s. 
FRENCH COMPOSITION THROUGH LORD MACAULAY’S ENGLISH. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. with Notes, Hints, and Introduction by J. BOIELLE. | 
Vol. I. FREDERICK the GREAT. 3s.—Vol. II. WARREN 
HASTINGS, 3s. 6d.—Vol. III. LORD CLIVE. 3s. 














G. EUGENE FASNACHT. 


By 
EUGENE’S STUDENT’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of| 
the FRENCH LANGUAGE, with an Historical Sketch of the Formation of French. 

For the Use of Public Schools. With Exercises. i th Edition, thoroughly 
Revised. uare crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. ; or Grammar, 3s.; Exercises, 2s. 6d. 
“Tn itself this is in many ways the most satisfactory Grammar for beginners that we have 
as yet seen....... The book is likely to be useful to all who wish either to learn or to teach the 

French language.””— Athenaeum. 

_ “The a nce of a Grammar like this is in itself a sign that great advance is being made 
= ie ¥ of modern langu ..se'The rules and observations are all scientifically clas:i- 
and e 
schools.” —Educational Times, 


EUGENE’S FRENCH METHOD: Elementary French 


Lessons. Easy Rules and Exercises preparatory to the ‘‘Student’s Comparative French 
Grammar.” Fourteenth Edition. wn Svo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


FRENCH for BEGINNERS: Lessons, Systematic, Prac- geRMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS: 


tical, and E ical. By J. LEMAISTRE, To precede “ Eugéne’s Method” and 
the various elemen books. Second Edition. Cloth, 2s. 
“‘A series of conversational exercises, short extracts for reading, and a vocabulary com- 
plete a useful little book.” —Athenaenm. 





FRENCH CLASSICS for ENGLISH STUDENTS. Edited’ 
with Introduction and Notes, by LEON DELBOS, M.A., of H.M.S. “ Britarnia,’’ 
Dartmouth, late of King’s College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. each. 

1. Racine —Les Plaideurs. | 8. Kav. de Maistre.—Prisonni-rs 

2. Corneille.—Horace. du Caucase, and Le Lepreux 

. oa pet ' da’ Aoste. 

- Moliere.-Le Bourgeois Gentil- 9. Lafontaine.—Fabley:. 

5 

6 

7 


omme. 
- Corneille.—Le Cid. an . 
’ Moliere—Les Precieuses Ridi- 10. v4 Misanthrope. By G. H 


cules. 
. Chateaubriand. — Voyages en 11. Moliere.—Fourberies de Scapin. 
erique. { By G. H. Crarxe. 


‘Compared with other books having the same aim, these books deserve very favourable 
mention. For the notes are well selected ; they never commit the capital fault of trespassing 
oa the province of the grammar or the dictionary, and so pandering to the pupil's laziness 
and they are, moreover, generally well expressed and to the point.”—Suturday Review. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN NOVELS. 


ARMY SERIES. 
Ejited, with Short Notes, by J. T. W. PEROWNE, M.A. 


LE COUP de PISTOLET, &c. Prosper Merimee. 2s. 6d. 


‘* A book more admirably suited to its purpose could not be desired. The editor deserves to 
be congratulated.”— National Observer’. 

** The first two volumes are an excellent choice, and we advise anyone, whether candidate 
or lay, to purchase the volume of Mérimée.””— Journal of Education. 


VAILLANTE, Jacques Vincent. 2s. 6d. 
“The books are well got up, and in ‘ Vaillante’ an excellent choice has been made.” 
“The notes are few and brief, but all are helpful.”— Scotsman. { Guardian, 


CONTES MILITAIRES. A. Daudet. 2s. 6d. 


‘The choice is an exceptionally good one, and the notes are excellent.”—G wuidiva. 
_ “We therefore do more than recommend— we urge—all readers of French to et the stories 
in some form, and the present one is both good and cheap.” —Schoolmuster. 


AUF VERLORNEM POSTEN, and NAZZARENA DANTI. 
JOHANNES y. DEWALL. 3s. 


* The two stories by J. v. Dewall are well suited for their purpose.”’— Salurday Review. 
** Well printed, well bound, and annotated just sufficiently to make the reading of them 
sure as well as casy.””— Educational Times. 


ERZAHLUNGEN. E. Hofer. 3s. 











In the pres. 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
OUTLINES of GERMAN LITERATURE, from the Earliest 


Times to the Present Day. By JOS. GOSTWICK and ROBERT HARRISON. 
Second Edition, Enlarged and Improved. 654 pp., 8vo, cloth, 1's. 


BY TR. HEINRICH WEISSE. 


COMPLETE PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR, with 
Exercises, constituting a Method and Reader. Fourth Edition, almost entirely Re- 
written. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the fullest and most satisfactory German 
grammar yet published in England.” —./ournal of Mducation. 


SET FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1891. 
A SHORT GUIDE to GERMAN IDIOMS. Being a Col- 


lection of the Idioms most in use. With Examination Papers. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


A GERMAN READING BOOK. With a Complete 
Vocabulary. New Edition. Corrected to the Official German Spelling. By A. MOLLER, 
150 pp., 12mo, cloth, 2s. 


ages. : " 
....-- It is one that we can strongly recommend for use in the higher forms of MANUAL of GERMAN COMPOSITION, with Passages 


for Translation arranged Progressively, and Macaulay’s ‘‘ Frederick the Great” in 
Extracts. By Dr. C. H. OHLY, Bedford School. 240 pp., 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“We consider thia a very good book on German Composition for English students.’’ 


Schoolmaster, 


comprising @ 
Complete Set of German Papers set at the Local Examinations in the Four Universities 
of Scotland. By G. HEIN, Aberdeen Grammar School. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LA ROGHEJACQUELEIN (Madame de).—SCENES from GERMAN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS. 


the WAR in the VENDEE. Edited, from her Mémoires in French, with Introductory | 
Notes, by C. SCUDAMORE, M.A. Oxon. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





MOLIERE.—LES FEMMES SAVANTES. Edited, with scniter’s Maria Stuart. 


Introduction and Notes, and a Plan of Molitre’s Theatre in the Palais Royal, by G. H. 
; CLARKE, M.A. Paper boards, 1s. 
‘A good school edition......The notes are good, to the point, and not padded.” 
Modern Lang. Monthly, 


Sehiller’s Lied von der Gioctn, 
y 5 


Schiller’s Minor Poems and Ballads 


With Notes and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Lessing’s Emilia Galotti. 
Hein. 2s. 
Lessing's Minna von Barnhelm, 
By J. A. F. Scamiptr. 2s. 6d. 
Chamisso’s Peter Schlemihl. By 
M. Forster. 2s, 


Grimm’s Marchen, By W. J. Hicxir. 2s 


By G@ 
and other Poems and Ballads. B 
Forster. 2s. 


By M. 


Forster. 2s. 


By A. Vernon. 28, 


“ This is a useful little school edition, which has the great merit of dealing with its subject Gosthe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris. By Andersen's Bilderbuch ohne Bilder. 


in a way which is likely to interest schoolboys.””—./ ourna/ of Education. 

“ A useful school edition.”—Zducational Tim<s. 

**A capital school edition.” —Scotsman. 

‘‘ Molicre’s ‘ Les Femmes Savantes’ has just been added to Messrs. Williams & Norgate’s 
useful series of French classics for English students... . The notes, wi 
are sufficient, and deal with the real and not the imaginary difficulties of the text.” —Speaker. 


without being too elaborate, Goethe's Egmont. 
2s. 6d. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrrerra Srrezr, Covenr Garpen, Lonpon; anv 20, Sourn Freperick Srregr, Epinsvreu. 


. ATTWELL. 23 y A. Beck. 2s. 


Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. | Nieritz: Die Waise, a German 


By M. Forster. 2s. 6d. | Tale. By E. C. Orrr. 2s. 6d. 
By H. Ape. | Hosts Marchen. By A. Hoane, B.A. 
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POPULAR NEW ~ NOVELS 
AT EVERY LIBRARY 


PUBLISHED BY 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON. 


1, THE TRANSGRESSION of 


TERENCE CLANCY. By HAROLD VALLINGS, 


Author of “The Quality of Mercy.” In 3 vols., 
crown 8yvo. 
2. PERDITA. By Mary E. 


MANN, Author of “A Winter's Tale,” &. In2 
vols., crown S8vo. 
From the SUOTSMAN, 


* *Perdita’ is a tale of considerable dramatic power, 
which has the additional merit of being told in plain yet 
vigorous language.” 


3. THE BISHOP'S WIFE: a 


Sketch, By DAYRELL TRELAWNEY. 1 vol., 
crown Svo, 6s. 
From the LADS PICTURIAL. 
“* *The Bishop’s Wife’ is entitled to take a very high place 
amongst books of the day. 
From CHURCH BELLS. 
“The Bishop’s Wife’ is a sketch of character, very 
cleverly drawn, and very skilfully worked out.” 
From the (LUBE. 
“The relations of the charming bishop and his wife are 
sketched with tenderness and refiaement.”’ 
From the LEEDS MERCURY, 


“** The Bishop’s Wife’ is a clever sketch of a very noble 
and be: vutiful character...... the story is delightful and 
affecting.”’ 


4.MRS. FINCH-BRASSEY. 


(Second Edition.) By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN. 
8 vols, 
From the WOULD, 


** Mra. Finch-Brassey’ is almost daring in the slightness of 
its plot, but it is a careful and humorous study of an odious 
woman, with several sketches of other characters cleverly in- 
dicated.”’ 

From the .tTH/ENAEUM, 


“A genuine piece of human nature......evidently taken 


from life. At times clever and striking generalisations 
refresh the reader. A story set in vivacious and pleasant 
lines,”’ 


NOW READY, A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
MISS LINSKILL’S 


TALES of the NORTH RIDING. 


By MARY LINSKILL, 
Author of “ Between the Heather and the Northern Sea.” 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


The Novels of Rhoda Broughton. 


Each Novel well printed on good paper, and neatly 
bound, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 6s. 


MRS. BLIGH. 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
JOAN. | NANCY. 

NOT WISELY BUT TOO WELL. 
RED as a ROSE is SHE. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 
BELINDA. | ALAS! 

‘* DOCTOR CUPID.” 


RicuArD Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to er Majesty the Queen. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 
1893-4. 


FIRST LIST. 





MR, Rk. L. STEVENSON’S NEW WORK. 


Catriona: a Sequel to “ Kid- 
napped,’”’ being the further Adventures of David 
Balfour at Home and Abroad. By ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON. Price 6s. [Now ready. 

* Since this work appewred in Serial Form in the 


al of one of the Magazines, it has been Revised by 
the Author. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


The Little Minister. By J. M. 


BARRIE, Author of ‘A Window in Thrums,”’ 
&c. With 9 Fall-page Illustrations by W. Hole, 
RSA. 6s. [Vow ready. 


The Story of our Planet. By 
T. G. BONNEY, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., 
F.G.S., Professor of Geology in University College, 
London, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and Honorary Canon of Manchester. With 
6 Coloured Plates and Maps, and about 109 Illus- 
trations. Cloth, 3ls. 6d. 


With Thackeray in America. 
By EYRE CROWE, A.R.A.  Profusely Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 10s. Gd. 


English Writers: an Attempt 
towards a Hi-tory of Eoglish Literature. By 
HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., late Professor of 
English Literature, University College, London, 
In Vols., 5s. each. Vol. X, ** Shakespeare and 
His Time.”’ 


The Iron Pirate: a Vlain Tale of 
Strange Happenings on the Sea. By MAX 
PEMBERTON, Author of ‘“ Under the King’s 
Flag,” ‘* Death’s T[ead Creek,’’? &c., &e. Illus- 
trated with 16 Full-page Illustrations Cloth, 5s. 





The Awkward Squads, and other |: 


Ulster Stories. By SHAN F. BULLOCK. 
Cloth, 5s. 


The Capture of the “Estrella.” 
A Tale of the Slave Trade. By Commander 
CLAUD HARDING, R.N., Author of “ The 
Bo’s’un of the Psyche,’ ‘Old Shipmates,’’ 
** Derelict,” &c. Cloth, 5s, 


“A Prison Princess.” A Romance 
of Millbank Penitentiary. By Major ARTHUR 
GRIFFITHS, Author of ‘‘ Memorials of Mill- 
bank,” &c., Kc. Cloth, 6s, 


‘," A List of Cassell & Company's New 
Volumes for the Season 1893-4 will be 
forwarded post free on appli- 
cation. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, 
Lonvon, Pants, 


Lru1rEp, 
AND MELBOURNE. 











Messrs. SA MPSON Low, 
MARSTON & COMPANY, beg to 
announce that a New Edition at 
HALF-A-CROWN of Mr. CLARK 
RUSSELL’S Novels, uniform in 
style and binding with the Cheap 
Editions of the Novels of Mr. 
William Black, Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
and Mr. R. D. Blackmore, are 
now being issued. “THE 
WRECK of the ‘GROSVENOR.’”’ 
With Photogravure Portrait of 
Mr. Clark Russell from a Paint- 
ing showing him at the age of 
seventeen, when in the merchant 
service, 13 now ready, crown 8vo, 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CHEAP E DITIO NS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SABINA ZEMBRA. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 


Price Half-a-Crown. 


Being the New Volume in the uniform issue of Mr. Black’s 
complete nov 





CRADOCK NOWELL. By R. D. 


BLACKMORE. New and Cheaper Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LORNA DOONE: a Romance of 


By R. D. BLACKMORE. NEW 

POPULAR EDITION (the THIRTY-EIGHTAH). with 
Photogravure Portrait of the Author expressly taken for 
this Edition. Crown 8vo, bound in cloth, HALF-A- 
CROWN. 

““We suppose there are still some peqele so unfortunate as not to 

have read * Lorna Doone.’ They should hasten to > this yolume.” 
. James's Gaze 


THOMAS HARDY’S NOVELS. 


Author of ‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles.”’ 


New Issue in Uniform crown Svo Volumes, cloth, 
HALF-A-CROWN each. 
FAR from the MADDING CROWD. With 


Photogravure Portrait of the Author, from a Photograph 
by Wheeler, of Weymouth. [ Ready. 


The MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. [Ready. 








THE TRUMPET-MAJOR. [ Ready. 
THE RETURN of the NATIVE. [ Ready. 
A PAIR of BLUE EYES. [ Ready. 
THE HAND of ETHELBERTA. [‘Shorily. 
TWO on a TOWER. [ Shortly. 
A LAODICEAN. [ Shortly. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 
A LETTER to SAMUEL PEPYS, Esq. By Anpvrew Lane 
IZAAK WALTON. (Born August 9, 1593.) By ALEXANDER 
Illustrations by ‘Alfred Parsons and from Old 


Prints. 

MOONRISE. By J. Russert Taywor. 

A THACKERA + ey oe in HARVARD COLLEGE 
LIBRARY. By T. R. 8uttivay. With a Facsimile. 

CHARTRES.  &. DITH Wuartox 

CLOTHES—HIs ——— CONE SIDERED. By Epwarp 
J. Sout Illustra’ 

AN I.0.U. By rae —? 3 Briscoz. Ilustrated 

THE MACHINIST. By Frep. Mittrr. [The Fifth 
— in the Series on o Men's Occupations.” } Ilus- 


ted. 
THE % TIDES of the BAY of FUNDY. By Gustav Konps. 
us , 
= OUTS EREBAD. By Hanoiv Freperic. Chaps. VI.- 


A BIRTHDAY in AUTUMN. By Mrs. James T. Fievp. 

THE OPINIONS of a PHILOSOPHER. By Roparr Grayrt. 
Chapters IX.-X. (Conclusion.) Illustrated. 

THE HARVEST. By Duncan Camppewt &corr. , 

RICHARDSON at —— By Avastin Donson. With 
Portrait and Dlustratio 

=, SHARPNESS of DEATH. By Exuizavetn Kyicut 

E RICH 
“THE RICH MISS GIRARD.” By Harnison Ropertson. 
THE POINT of VIEW. 


GARGILL. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1893. 
No. 1113, New Series. 

Tae Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscrept. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Enrror. 





LITERATURE. 
Walt Whitman: a Study. By John Adding- 
ton Symonds. (Nimmo.) 


Ar length (from a critic who, alas! will 
write no more) we have an adequate 
estimate of Walt Whitman. Of extravagant 
estimates—in the way both of eulogy and 
of abuse—there have been too many. The 
eulogies, wanting in discrimination, were, at 
best, doubtful compliments, which tended 
to discredit their subject ; while the indecent 
abuse dishonoured the writers themselves. 
Usually, faultfinders and worshippers under- 
stood Whitman equally little. Even persons 
who did understand him tolerably well 
found difficulty in giving expression to their 
thoughts. Mr. Robert Louis Steveuson’s 
effort is a case in point. Whitman had had 
a great influence for good upon his life, 
having, as he confessed, shaken his ‘ taber- 
nacle of lies,” and set him upon a “strong 
foundation of all the original and manly 
virtues.”” He wrote an essay on Whitman, 
but perceived in time the ‘ pompous 
absurdity of its exaggeration’’—thus es- 
caping the fate of being classed among the 
foolish eulogists. He tried again, and this 
time produced what Mr. Symonds correctly 
describes as a ‘“‘frigidly appreciative” 
study, which did not express his real con- 
victions any better than the first attempt ; 
yet which, strange to say, he printed and 
still circulates. Mr. Symonds, who, like 
Mr. Stevenson, was indebted to Whitman 
for giving a right impetus to his life, has 
happily been more successful. We may or 
may not accept his judgments ; but his essay 
does, at any rate, express his own mind 
on the subject, and what he has to say must 
compel respectful attention. Of other sane 
and well-balanced criticism of Whitman, we 
nearly exhaust the list when we name Mr. 
John Burroughs’s fine essay with the fan- 
ciful title, ‘“‘The Flight of the Eagle’’; 
Mr. Dowden’s “Study,” which, if now 
partly superseded, was serviceable in its 
day; and a few articles which havo not 
been collected from the magazines and 
reviews. Dr. Bucke’s Life of Whitman, an 
admirable text-book, with which the critic 
cannot dispense, is not and does not pre- 
tend to be critical. 

While confessing his inability to extract 
a “coherent scheme of thought” from 
Whitman’s writings, Mr. Symonds claims 
that he can trace ‘“‘an order in his ideas.” 
He finds, first of all, 


“religion, or the concept of the Universe; 
then personality, or the sense of self and sex; 
then love, diverging into amative and com- 

ely emotions; then democracy, or the 
theory of human equality and brotherhood. 











The world, man as an essential part of the 
world, man as of prime importance to himself 
alone, love and liberty as necessary to his 
happiness ”’— 


these, says Mr. Symonds, are “ the con- 
stituents of Whitman’s creed” (p. 12). 
Proceeding to discuss these constituent 
parts, Mr. Symonds thinks he may define 
Whitman’s “religion” as ‘a recognition 
of divinity in all things,” a profound belief in 
the eternity of Spirit underlying all appear- 
ances”; and he describes its essence as ‘‘ an 
imperturbable optimism” (p. 19). No 
“problem of evil” troubles Whitman. If, 
as theologians aver, God made the world, 
then ‘“‘God made evil as well as good.” 
Perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that to Whitman what is called evil is evil 
only relatively. Certainly his unravelling 
of the theological position, as suggested by 
Mr. Symonds (pp. 19, 20), seems unnatural ; 
for Whitman was the last man in the world 
to trouble his head about either theologians 
or their controversies, and Mr. Symonds 
admits as much. His attitude on the sub- 
ject is expressed when he says : 
** T think I could turn and live with animals, they 
are so placid and self-contained, 
I stand and look at them, long and long. 
They do not sweat and whine about their con- 
dition, 
They do not lie awake in the dark and weep 
for their sins, 
They do not make me sick, discussing their duty 
to God.” (Song of Myself.) 
His conception of duty was to live in the 
present, and to accept all the facts of life 
without fear and without complaint. And 
when he declared himself to be the ‘ poet 
of evil,” as well as the poet of good, he 
meant that so-called evil was as much a fact 
as any other circumstance of life ; while his 
idea of it, although not expressed in such 
set terms, was substantially that of Emerson, 
who affirmed it to be “‘ good in the making.” 
Men, said Emerson, ‘‘ aspired to the highest,” 
and in their sleep-walking to what they 
dream is highest. But wake them, and 
‘‘ they shall quit the false good and leap to 
the true.” It is a common mistake of the 
present day, as of past days—a mistake 
which has led to infinite tyranny and perse- 
cution—that one man’s good should be all 
men’s good. The lover of whatever the 
fashion of the time pronounces to be 
virtuous, assumes too readily that all persons 
should fit his virtue, and that, if they do not 
fit it naturally, they should be made to fit it. 
Because he loves pious exercises or intel- 
lectual pursuits, he looks upon the frequenter 
of pothouses as an entirely despicable 
mortal. Yet to some, the frequenting of 
pothouses may be the one means of being 
true to their nature. The supporter of the 
proprieties falls into a still deeper error— 
an error of self-deception—when he fails 
to remember how short a remove he is, 
morally, from the objects of his censure, 
John Bradford, a man whose unquestioned 
virtue was not thus marred, writing from 
prison, declared, ‘‘ God’s merciful providence 
here is far above my worthiness. Worthi- 
ness ? quoth I, alas! I am worthy of nothing 
but damnation ’’—a sentiment calculated to 
foster a healthy state of humility. Goethe, 
too, confessed he had never heard of a 
crime which he might not have committed ; 








for he was not blinded by self-righteousness 
to the truth that existing goodness, such as 
it is, has grown from what is now regarded 
as evil, and that reversion is always possible 
in things moral as well asin things material. 
The actions termed virtuous and vicious are 
due in part to a perception, more or less 
clear, of what is the best possible; but in 
part they are only matters of taste. One 
man likes psalms, another beer; and it is 
possible each knows his own needs and his 
own limitations better than his neighbour 
can know them. 

All this accords with the religious spirit 
of Leaves of Grass. The oneness of man- 
kind, in failures and in possibilities, is the 
root and essence of the ‘‘ comradeship” 
proclaimed by Whitman with such passion- 
ate earnestness. He sets out with the 
emphatic declaration : 


‘*T celebrate myself, and sing myself; ”’ 


but instantly gives it a universal appli- 
cation : 
** And what I assume, you shall assume, 

For every atom belonging to me, as good belongs 

to you.” 

The idea is forcibly expressed in such a 
piece as ‘‘ You Felons on Trial in Courts,” 
where he asks: ‘‘ Who am I that I am not 
on trial or in prison?” but where the state- 
ment is less emphatic, the spirit of it is still 
a pervading force. He is the poet of evil, 
he celebrates failure : 
‘* Did we think victory great ? 

So it is - but now it seems to me, 

When it cannot be help'd, that defeat is great, 

And that death and dismay are geeat.”’ 

‘‘ When it cannot be helped,” he says; and 
also, as would seem, when it can be helped 
and is not, when life goes to hopeless wreck, 
then there is room for pity, infinite pity, 
such as breathes through the piece called 
“The City Dead-house.” But, in the 
spirit of comradeship, there is still no room 
for scorn. 

This brotherhood in lowliness is not more 
real to Whitman than brotherhood in possi- 
bility and achievement. He salutes “ Him 
that was crucified,” the ‘‘ brother of rejected 
persons, brother of slaves, felons, idiots, and 
of insane and diseased persons,”’ as his com- 
rade; and this is the principle of Whit- 
man’s gospel of democracy, which in various 
ways and under various aspects he proclaims 
everywhere. Its personal and passionate 
aspect is shown in the section called 
“Calamus,” where he seems to cry out for 
love and permission to love. Itis a broade: 
application of the love which, in its special 
relation to sex, is celebrated in the preceding 
section, “‘ Children of Adam.” Mr. Symonds 
discusses this passionate aspect at length, 
and inquires how far it may be considered 
to be on the lines of, or to give sanction to, 
the sensual gratification of ‘‘ physical desire.” 
It is perfectly true, as Mr. Symonds says, 
that Whitman’s language “has a passionate 
glow, a warmth ‘of devotion, beyond any- 
thing to which the world is used in the 
celebration of friendship.” At the same 
time, ‘‘the false note of insincerity and 
sensuousness is never heard,” and, moreover, 
Mr. Symonds has “the strongest proof” 
in Whitman’s private correspondence with 
himself that he repudiated the deduction of 
‘“‘ sensual alloy ” from his “‘ Calamus.” This 
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being so, the discussion of what Whitman 
might have meant, but certainly did not 
mean, is perhaps unduly extended. 

The section called ‘‘ Children of Adam” 
has, of course, been the centre of the 
hottest controversy, being in the eyes of 
some the head and front of Whitman’s 
offending, and, as others think, the most 
masterly and essential part of his work. 
Mr. Symonds justifies Whitman on the 
ground that “the attitude which he assumed 
as poet and prophet demanded this frank- 
ness.” His originality consisted, he says, 
“in giving the idealism of poetry and 
powerful emotion to the blank results of 
modern science’’; and it is ‘“‘in the very 
nature of science” to ‘‘ accept all the facts 
presented to its vision with indifference,” 
caring only for the “ elucidation of truth” 
(pp. 56, 57), The poet’s function, according 
to Mr. Symonds, is to stimulate and to 
invigorate; and, heing penetrated with the 
scientific spirit, Whitman was therefore, as 
he holds, 


** justified in claiming the whole of healthy 
manhood and womanhood for his province. To 
exclude sex from his account of human nature 
would have been absurd, for it is precisely sex 
by which men and women are differentiated ; 
sex which brings them into mutual relations of 
amativeness; sex which determines the pre- 
servation and the future of the species ”’ (p. 57). 


And it was the inspiration which prompted 
him, first among modern poets, to penetrate 
the blank results of science with imagination 
and emotion, which “led him inevitably to 
a frank treatment of sexual relations.” 
Here, as formerly with theological ques- 
tions, Mr. Symonds, as it seems to me, dives 
too deep in his effort to bring Whitman’s 
motives to the surface. Whitman’s tem- 
perament was hardly more scientific than 
it was theological. It was more artistic 
than either, and more religious than artistic. 
Not by devotion to scientific accuracy, but 
rather by his artistic perceptions, he was 
moved to make Leaves of Grass what it is; 
and his justification on the moral side was 
not the “‘ wise impartiality’’ of science, but 
the religious conviction that everything is 
God-given. To optimistic religion as well 
as to science nothing is ‘common or un- 
clean.”’ Whitman’s purpose was to reveal 
man as he is. Leaves of Grass was a bio- 
graphy of the human soul: a record of its 
voyage through life, of its gathered ex- 
perience, its joy, its sorrow, feeling, emotion, 
thought. Of course, the supreme fact of 
sex must be there, and it was not Whitman’s 
way to present anything by suggestion or 
inference. Those catalogues of his, of tools 
and occupations, which have laid him open 
to the jest of merry scoffers, are only ex- 
amples of his invariable method of saying 
everything in full. No doubt, by giving 
undue prominence to his backgrounds he has 
done injury to his art. Still, he was an artist; 
and if we are to understand his method, 
this truth must be kept well in view. 
Mr. Symonds hardly makes enough of it. 
There is something artistic even in those 
catalogues. The unceasing alterations, which 
characterised every new edition of his book, 
betoken the spirit of the artist struggling 
toward a perfect form. Defects of propor- 
tion there may be, even now that Leaves of 
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Grass has taken its fioal shape; but it 
cannot fairly be charged against Whitman 
that he has given the subject of sex undue 
prominence. His antagonistic critics have 
done so, no doubt, and the popular notion 
on the subject is derived from them. In 
“‘ Children of Adam,” as Mr. Symonds well 
says— 

“Sex is once again recognised; not in its 
aspect of the boudoir, the alcove, the brothel, 
but as the base note of the world, the universal 
Pan, unseen yet omnipresent, felt by all, 
responded to by all, without which the whole 
vast symphony of things would have for man 
no value. By subtle ussociations he [Whitman] 
connects the life of nature, in dewy forests and 
night winds, in scents of fruits and pungent 
plants, in crushed herbs and the rustling of 
rain, drenched foliage against our faces, with 
impressions of the sexual imagination. He 
finds the choicest images to shadow forth the 
acts of sex”’ (pp. 63, 64). 


In all which Whitman displays rare artistic 
power. And if sex must be included, so 
also must the varying phases of its passion. 
Hence the necessity for the piece called 
‘‘ Native Moments,” as well as for any 
other leading piece in the section. Mr. 
Svmonds thinks that, if we attempt to ex- 
tract a coherent system out of Whitman’s 
utterances, ‘“‘we might be puzzled to 
explain the logical connexion of that 
poem with the rest of the section.” He 
suggests that doubtless Whitman “ re- 
cognised the right and the necessity of 
‘native moments’ in that free play of the 
normal senses which he is upholding.” To 
me it seems that what Whitman recognised 
was not so much the right and necessity as 
the reality. He was a seer and revealer, 
not, wilfully, either moralist or preacher. 
To him the supreme question was not, Is it 
a right or a necessary thing? but, Is it an 
actual thing? Sex being such an undoubted 
reality he gave it its proper place, first pre- 
senting it in what may be termed its external 
aspect—the physical facts of it—and leading 
thence by natural sequence into the region 
of passion, magnificently rendered in such 
ieces as ‘“‘Spontaneous Me” and ‘One 

our of Madness and Joy,” and—when 

assion becomes frenzied and delirious and 
oses itself in ungoverned lust—in ‘ Native 
Moments.” After this outburst, the section 
ends fittingly, in a key of restful calm. 

Mr. Symonds’s complaint against Whit- 
man, not as poet but as man, is that he was 
‘*s0 omnivorous of praise, indiscriminative as 
to its quality, lacking the repose which be- 
longs to the highest type of greatness.” He 
charges him with having 
‘collected and distributed trifling panegyrics 
of himself, culled from the holes and corners of 
American journalism. He showed small sense 
of proportion in criticism, and seemed to value 
people by the amount of personal zeal they dis- 
played in the propagation of his views” 
(pp. 3, 4). 

No doubt Whitman, as well as Margaret 
Fuller, betrayed ‘‘the presence of a rather 
monntainous Me,” and made men’s appre- 
ciation of him a test of their quality. Herein 
he was different from some others less, 
probably, in the amount of his self-esteem 
than in the degree of his candour. He was 
not versed in the tactical concealments which 
pass for humility. Surely, when we con- 








sider his early career, his craving for 
‘* responsive affection’ cannot seem strange. 
A simple-hearted, unsophisticated, free- 
spoken person, finding himself by his own 
act (which he deems honest and cannot 
retract) outcast and scorned, may well 
thankfully accept sympathy from whatever 
quarter it comes. Moreover, knowing well 
that his work is not the worthless thing his 
enemies declare it to be, what more natural 
than that he should think those who appre- 
ciate it are discerning persons? Again, as 
time went on, the conviction seems to have 
grown upon Whitman that in some unusual 
sense he was the bearer of a m to 
mankind—the founder, or at least the 
harbinger, of a new religion or revelation. 
In this case, any recognition, however 
humble and obscure it might seem, would 
be endowed with some sort of divine 
sanction. Mr. Symonds complains that 
“the ways he chose for pes his 
gospel and advertising {his phi ee. 
a severe strain on patience,” and he : 
‘‘ Were Buddha, Socrates, Christ, so inter- 
ested in the dust stirred up around them by 
second-rate persons, in third-rate cities, and 
in more than fifth-rate literature?” (p. 7.) 
The comparison is not quite fair, for, while 
Whitman’s career, in all its detail, is visible, 
time has obscured those other lives in myth. 
It may, however, be said as to Socrates, 
that he was not a religious founder; as to 
Buddha, that we really do not know any- 
thing on the point; and as to Jesus, that 
his favoured admirers were fishermen and 
artisans, a mixed company, good and bad 
—second-rate persons mostly, few, if any, 
wise or learned. They were ‘ common 
people ” who “ heard him gladly ” ; and that 
melancholy display, when he rode into 
Jerusalem, seems to indicate that their 
ignorant applause had, for the moment, 
overwhelmed him. Yet, at this distance of 
time, when his career is seen as a whole, 
what does that passing weakness matter ? 
If Whitman is remembered nineteen cen- 
turies hence, it is probable that tiis self- 
assertion of his, which Mr. Symonds does not 
like, will be quoted, if at all, as evidence 
that he knew himself to be a prophet en- 
dowed with a divine mission. 

That some of Whitman’s diseiples dis- 
tinctly claim for him the character of a 
religious founder, is undoubted, and he 
seems to have half claimed it for himself. 
At the outset of Leaves of Grass, when he 

roclaims ‘oneself I sing,” he speaks of 
Pimeelf as the type of the race. Later, 
however, his words cannot be interpreted 
in the same sense. In the chant ‘To one 
Shortly to Die,” when he says, “ Softly I 
lay my right hand on you,” and ‘‘I do not 
commiserate, I congratulate you,” it is 
evidently Walt Whitman, not the type of 
the race, but the individual, who speaks. 
The ccncluding section is even more signifi- 
cant. In the ‘Songs of Parting” the 
world is invited to witness the departure of 
its prophet, quite after the approved manner 
of world-saviours. 

It is too early, by some centuries, to 
determine the justice of this claim. This 
much only we may say with confidence, 
that there is abundant proof of Whitman’s 
quite extraordinary personal influence, and 
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of his immense power for good over the 
minds of persons who know him only 
through his works. Mr. Symonds himself 
bears personal testimony on the point. 
Referring to the religion of Whitman, he 
says :-— 
‘Tt shone upon me when my life was Lroken, 
when I was weak, sickly, poor, and of no 
account; and I have ever lived thenceforward 
in the light and warmth of it. . . . Had it not 
been for the contact of his fervent spirit with 
my own, the pyre ready to be lighted, the com- 
bustible materials of modern thought awaiting 
the touch of the fire-bringer, might never have 
leapt up into the flame of life-long faith and 
consolation. During my darkest hours it com- 
forted me with the conviction that I, too, 
played my part in the illimitable symphony of 
cosmic life. When I sinned, repined, sorrowed, 
suffered, it touched me with a gentle hand of 
sympathy and understanding, sustained me 
with the strong arm of assurance that I could 
not go amiss; . . . and when strength revived 
in me, it stirred a healthy pride and courage to 
effectuate myself, to bear the brunt of spiritual 
foes, the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune ” (pp. 34-35). 
This is written, not by some gushing enthu- 
siast, but by a man fully conscious of his 
responsibility as a writer and accustomed 
to measure his words. Whatever deduc- 
tions from Whitman’s work opposing critics 
may choose to make, such testimony as this 
must still stand, pointing to its positive 
merit and value to the world. 

Watrer Lewin. 








Greece under King George. By R. A. H. 
Bickford-Smith. (Bentley.) 


Tuts book contains a solid mass of well- 
arranged facts and figures, which ought to 
be of great service to everyone who wishes 
to discover the real condition of Greece. In 
saying this, we do not mean to imply that 
the author is not capable of writing 
amusingly. When he remarks, in speaking 
of the sufficiency of the native plough, that 
in Greece ‘‘ Nature smiles so when she is 
tickled, that she is never subjected to our 
rougher treatment ”’ ; or of the deficiency of 
beef in Greece, that ‘‘ of the cattle at present 
in the country most are far too athletic for 
the table”; or of the Greek habit of 
exaggeration and fabrication in the state- 
ment of facts, that it is ‘‘a compound of 
vividness of imagination and subconscious- 
ness of literary skill,” our appetite is 
whetted for other sallies of the same kind. 
His book, however, is rigidly business-like 
and practical. It is primarily intended for 
investors and politicians, and for that dili- 
gent class of persons who can forecast the 
prospects of a people by studying their 
statistics. Even for them, we imagine, it 
will occasionally prove a tough morsel : as, 
for instance, where, in an account of the 
railway lines in Greece, the names of all the 
stations are included, and that, too, without 
any explanation of their position. The 
conspectus, however, which is here presented 
to us is very thorough, as will be seen from 
the headings of the successive chapters, 
which represent every topic connected with 
the administration, and with the social and 
political state, of the nation. Finance, of 
course, occupies a prominent position; and 
here it is reassuring, at a time when the 


credit of Greece, in more than one sense of 
the word, is, or is supposed to be, at stake, 
to be told that the financial situation is not 
only intelligible but hopeful. Mr. Bickford- 





choice, and too great readiness in asserting 
their own wills. But a freer system of 
living has altered the conditions ; and now, 


| our author tells us, the result is that “an 


Smith’s information on this point is derived | over-sanguine eldest sister celibifies the 


from a recently published pamphlet by a | 


whole establishment.” We may also note, 


French writer, M. Beckmann, whose lucid for the benefit of collectors of postage 


mode of statement he compares to an 
Ariadnean thread, which guides us safely 
through the intricacies of th 

He also states that the war budget of Greece 


is smaller than that of the other Balkan | 


states. On the whole, it is satisfactory to 
find, as a result of the author’s review of 
the entire subject, that steady progress is 
reported in every department. 

To turn now to a few of the points of 
general interest which this book presents us 
with. The traveller who either dislikes the 
sea or desires to economise time, will be 
pleased to learn that the railway from the 
Piraeus to Larissa is to be completed in 
1895. The accomplishment of this work, 
however, may have much more important 
results for Greece herself than for her 
visitors. More than thirty years ago Von 
Hahn, the Austrian consul of literary fame, 
pointed out the advantages of Salonica 
as an entrepot and place of embarcation 
for Alexandria on the route to India, 
because it is more than a hundred miles 
nearer to that place than Otranto, the 
southernmost port of Italy, and in the 
long run the line which has the shortest 
sea-passage must prove the most de- 
sirable. With this view he advocated the 
construction of a railway which should con- 
nect Salonica with Belgrade, and so with 
the rest of Europe—a work which has subse- 
quently been carried out, and would have 
preduced important results, had it not been 
for the supineness of the Turkish govern- 
ment. But the distance from the Piraeus 
to Egypt is considerably shorter ; and when 
the Larissa line has been finished, and that 
city has been connected with Salonica by 
another line, which would be its natural 
complement, there is no reason why the 
Piraeus should not become a great commer- 
cial centre. The canal through the isthmus 
of Corinth, by means of which the cir- 
cuitous route by Cape Malea is avoided, 
will tend to produce the same result. Mr. 
Bickford-Smith also furnishes some interest- 
ing statistics with regard to the influence 
of weather on crime in Greece. In that 
country the people do not hang and drown 
themselves in the month of November, as 
an ancient authority declares to be the case 
in England; but crimes of violence steadily 
increase as the summer advances, until 
they reach their maximum in August, after 
which they again decline. The reason of 
this is, that quickness of temper is as much 
the origin of acts of violence among the 
Greeks as intemperance is in England. 
From another set of facts we learn how an 
old and good custom may become mischievous 


is Cretan maze. | value, dates, and colours. 





in the midst of new surroundings. It isa! 


stamps, that Mr. Bickford-Smith introduces 
a schedule of Greek stamps, with their 
The work con- 
cludes with some sensible remarks on the 
subject of the development of sympathy 
between Greece and England, and the 
methods by which it may be best attained. 
H. F. Tozer. 








A History of the Theories of Production and 
Distribution in English Political Economy 
from 1776 to 1848. By Edwin Cannan, 
(Rivington & Percival.) 

Tis is a useful contribution to the history 
of economic theories. English histories as 
a rule proceed not by doctrines but by 
periods, and it is chiefly in Germany and 
Austria that we have had ‘ Dogmenge- 
schichten.” We have had Dr. Bohm 
Bawerk’s J/istory of the Doctrine of Interest 
on Capital (on which Mr. Cannan bestows 
high praise, Preface p. vi.); and we have 
had Dr. Zuckerkandl’s Theorie des Preises 
(not mentioned by him). Latterly we have 
had something of the sort in English, 
in Palgrave’s Heonomical Dictionary ; but the 
importance of the subject justified the 
treatment of it at length in a book, and 
even in a large book of 400 pages, like the 
one now before us. 

Mr. Cannan’s nine chapters may be ar- 
ranged in four groups. The first relates to 
the notion of Wealth ; and it is characteristic 
that the writer needs to go back some con- 
siderable distance before 1776 in order to 
do justice to his subject even in his own 
way. This chapter will provoke less con- 
troversy than the following four on “ Pro- 
duction.” It is probably the fifth (on ‘“‘ The 
Third Requisite of Production—-Land ”’) 
which wili be most keenly criticised. It 
includes a history of the theory of population, 
about which Mr. Cannan attributes to Mal- 
thus a much greater vacillation in use of 
terms than can perhaps be fairly alleged 
against him (p. 135, &e.). It includes also a 
discussion of the genesis of the theory of 
diminishing returns. Mr. Cannan himself 
points out that the theory was clearly stated 
by Turgot in 1768. But it is a principle 
with him that English economists knew 
nothing of French economists even when 
the works of the latter were translated. So 
we are told (p. 183) that ‘ Distribution,” 
in its economical senso, first occurs in English 
in the Englishman Boileau’s /ntroduction 
to the Study of Political Economy (1811), 


although Turgot’s Ré/lexions sur la Forma- 


tion et Distribution des Richesses had been 
duly translated into English in 1793 under 
the title ‘‘ Reflexions on the Formation and 





traditional practice in Greece that an elder Distribution of Wealth.” We need not be 
brother should not himself marry until his | surprised, therefore, that Turgot’s untrans- 
sisters are disposed of, and that a younger | lated statement of the theory of diminishing 
sister should not marry before an elder. | returns is supposed to have remained un- 
This system worked well, so long as mar- | known: 

riages were easily arranged, and the parties | «There is, of course, no reason to suppose 
concerned had not learnt fastidiousness of | that this passage had any influence on English 
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political economy. The early nineteenth-cen- 
tury English economists deduced their doctriaes 
not from study of the works of their pre- 
decessors, but from the actual experience of 
England during the war” (p. 148). 


Surely Mr. Cannan speaks too absolutely. 
There is proof that even Ricardo and West 
not only studied facts for themselves, but 
read the books of their predecessors and con- 
temporaries, who had done likewise. As 
for Malthus, Mr. Cannan grudgingly allows 
that he used words (in 1803) that imply the 
doctrine of diminishing returns; but we are 
told to believe that Malthus did so in a casual 
manner and without any sense of the im- 
portance of his own words (pp. 146-7). 

The chapter on Land forms a good bridge 
between this second group of subjects and 
the third, which consists of the three 
chapters on Distribution, including Wages, 
Profit, and Rent. Mr, Cannan utters a 
warning against writers who try to compare 
‘‘ wages per head, profits per cent., and rent 
per acre.” Adam Smith set the example, and 
his successors followed it blindly, ‘‘ without 
troubling themselves to bring the theory of 
distribution into proper subordination to 
the theory of production” (p. 231). This 
case is very shrewdly argued; and yet 
many of us will feel that it is not quite fair 
to reproach old writers for not answering 
our questions instead of their own. 

To avoid this fault ourselves when re- 
viewing this book, we of course direct our 
attention carefully to the last chapter (ix.), 
entitled ‘‘ General Review: Politics and 
Economics.” Abstractly, Mr. Cannan con- 
siders that the theories of production and 
distribution, as stated by the authors that 
come under his pen, are inaccurate and 
often contradictory (pp 579-83). But ‘ if 
we try them by the historical method, and 
inquire how far they meet the practical 
needs of their time, they must obtain a 
much more favourable verdict” (p. 383). 
We then learn that Adam Smith stood 
alone in being, on the whole, a dispassionate 
student, desiring simply to add to the 
bounds of knowledge (p. 384). Not only 
Malthus but Ricardo wrote, we are told, 
to effect particular practical schemes ; and 
the Ricardian doctrine of rent and profits 
‘was an admirable engine for bringing the 
manufacturing and commercial class into 
favour, and exciting odium against legisia- 
tion in favour of land owners” (p. 392). 
The practical schemes of Malthus and 
Ricaréo actually gave colour to the writings 
of John Stuart Mill (p. 390), who wrote a 
generation after them, and who, we should 
have thought, would have found his own 
contemporary problems enough to engross 
his attention. 

The moral drawn, in this concluding 
chapter, seems to be that economists in our 
time should attend to the economic aspects 
of the practical problems of our own time and 
not of another, and should not rely on the 
work of their predecessors. The earlier 
writers are (we are told) especially unde- 
serving of imitation in their views of wealth ; 
it is always to them (however much they 
disguise the matter) a question of exchange- 
value. We, on the contrary, must look at 


material welfare, or ‘‘ wealth” in a larger 
sense, and must not regard it as always 
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or wholly measurable by any standard of | opinion, really an older and purer form of 


exchange. 


the tale. The difference between the two 


There seems to be much truth in this | texts is very suggestive ; but we do not pro- 
parting criticism. Yet we may regret that | pose to go into ithere. Itis enough to take 
the sweep of Mr. Cannan’s book did not | the Zeabhar Breac tale, whose added fantastic 
include Exchange as well as Distribution, | conceits and flowers of style but serve to 
and did not leave out such theories as those | enhance its Rabelaisian humour and spirit 


of Prices and Currency. The book would 
then have fairly represented the history of 
the whole instead of a part of economic doc- 
trine during the period it covers. 

J. Bonar. 








The Vision of MacConglinne: A Middle Irish 
Wonder Tale. Edited, with a Translation 
(based on Hennessy’s), Notes, and a 
Glossary, by Kuno Meyer, with an Intro- 
duction by Wilhelm Wollner. (David 
Nutt.) 

WE have learnt ere this to look to Prof. 

Kuno Meyer as an able maintainer of the 

great traditions of German scholarship in 

the way of Celtic literature. Elsewhere he 
has spoken of his indebtedness to Windisch ; 
and Windisch leads one on to the remark- 
able group of his fellow-countrymen whose 
labours have had their masterpiece so far 
in the great Grammar of Zeuss. Here, 
indeed, is a reminder of European reputa- 
tions, which might make one feel the sting 
in the saying of a native Irish scholar, who, 
talking of the decay of Irish industries, 
complained that even their philology was 
now ‘‘made in Germany.” Nothing could 
be more wittily untrue, so far as this implies 

a dearth of native scholarship ; but it serves 

to mark how much we really do owe in 

these things to our German allies. And 
here we have Prof. Meyer adding notably 
to our debt; for though he has his chair at 

Liverpool, we cannot, of course, take any 

native credit on that account for his work 

among us. 

However, if this edition of the Vision of 
Mae Conglinne be mainly the work of two 
foreign collaborators, of whom Prof. 
Wollner, of Leipzig, who writes the intro- 
duction, is the second, the book by no means 
ignores its Irish origin. As the title-page 
tells us, the translation itself is based on 
that of the late W. M. Hennessy, to whom 
Prof. Meyer pays due tribute. Hennessy’s 
version was published in Fraser's Magazine 
twenty years ago ; and the present translator, 
it seems, had at first thought simply of 
reprinting it intact, or with the slightest 
modifications. But this proved not feasible 
for various reasons; and eventually a new 
translation was prepared by Prof. Meyer, 
“‘ basing it on Hennessy’s and adopting his 
rendering wherever it seemed accurate and 
forcible.” In the Glossary to the Irish text, 
which is of course indispensable, all words 
not given in Windisch’s Worterbuch, with 
some few additions, are to be found, and 
full and extremely interesting notes add 
further to the book’s effect. Moreover, 
not only have we the version of the 
tale as it exists in the Zeabhar Breac, or 
“Speckled Book”; but we have appended 
a shorter version from a paper manuscript 
of the seventeenth century, which is in 
the collection of Trinity College. This 
shorter version, though later in date of 
actual transcription, is, in Prof. Wollner’s 





| of extravagance. 


Readers of Dr. Hyde’s collection of Irish 
folk-tales, Beside the Tire, will remember one 
of the most striking things in it, the account 
of the Alp Luachra, the uncanny beast of 
the newt kind, which took up its abode in a 
man, with dietetic results that may be 
imagined. In the Vision of MacConglinne 
we have something of the same motive, with 
a difference : 


‘Cathal MacFinginne was a good king, who 
governed Munster ; a great warrior prince was 
he. A warrior of this sort: with the edge of a 
hound, he ate like a horse. Satan, that is, a 
demon of gluttony chat was in his throat, used 
to devour his rations with him. A pig and a 
cow and a bull-calf of three hands, with three 
score cakes of pure wheat and a vat of new ale, 
and thirty heathpoults’ eggs, that was his first 
dole, besides his other snack, until his great 
feast was ready for him. As regards the great 
feast, that passes account or reckoning.” 


In this predicament of Cathal’s we may 
find, a little obscurely at a first glance, 
MacConglinne’s opportunity. | MacCon- 
glinne has, however, his own salvation to 
work, as well as Cathal’s. He is already a 
great scholar, though a poor one; but at 
heart he is more than ascholar. He has 
the poet’s impulse : “ A great longing seized 
the mind of the scholar to follow poetry, 
and to abandon his reading; for wretched 
to him was his life in the shade of his 
studies.” So he decides, one Friday night, 
to go and join King Cathal, then on a royal 
progress in Munster. Early on Saturday 
morning, having sold what little stock of 
books he had for ‘‘two wheaten cakes and 
a slice of old bacon with a streak across its 
middle,” and disposed these in his book- 
satchel, he sets out. That Saturday he 
journeys all the way from Roscommon 
to Cork, where he repairs to the guest- 
house for the night. His arrival there, 
and the peculiar discomfort of the place, 
remind one not a little of the preliminaries 
of Rhonabwy’s famous dream in the 
Mabinogion. Only there are added circum- 
stances of wretchedness in MacConglinno’s 
case; and his vision, of course, is utterly 
unlike Rhonabwy’s, which is of the very 
quintessence of imaginative romance. ‘The 
Vision of MacConglinne is the dramatic out- 
come of the sleep of a starved and miserable 
man, in which his mind revels in a gro- 
tesque superabundance of all favourite 
kinds of food. In this dream the dreamer 
sails in a coracle of lard upon a sea of new 
milk, and reaches a fort on the shores of a 
loch : 
‘* New butter was the bridge in front, 


The rubble dyke was wheaten white, 
Bacon the palisade. 


‘* Stately, pleasantly it sat, 
A compact house and strong. 
Then I went in: 
The door of it was dry meat, 
The threshold was bare bread, 
Cheese-curds the sides. 
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‘* Smooth pillars of old cheese, 
And sappy bacon props 
Alternate ranged ; 
Fine beams of yellow cream, 
White rafters —real curds, 
Kept up the houre.”’ 

There are nine such verses in MacCon- 
glinne’s first narrative of his vision ; but it 
*s often rehearsed and often added to, ere it 
has worked its final purpose of helping to 
extract the demon of gluttony from Cathal. 
In the issue, it is recited by MacConglinne 
to a fitting accompaniment of real and 
fragrant viands, in the presence of Cathal, 
when he is in the last stage of inanition. 
This so excites the demon, which is of neces- 
sity a party to his hunger, that presently it 
is seen “ licking its lips outside his head” 
in anticipation, until at last it darts forth 
to seize one of the pieces of meat which 
MacConglinne passes tantalisingly before 
the king’s mouth. And so Cathal is cured. 

Here is the baldest summary of what can 
only really be appreciated in the fulness 
and extravagance of its details, and in the 
extreme picturesqueness and humour of 
their presentation, And we have said 
nothing of the more imaginative side of 
MacConglinne, or of the place of his tale in 
folk-lore. For the latter we may be content 
to refer the reader to the capable introduc- 
tion by Prof. Wollner, in which—and in 
Prof. Meyer’s own notes—the scientific 
interest of the tale is very amply demon- 
strated. Its interest as a tale pure and 
simple, its fantasy and humour, fortun- 
ately lie plain for everyone, and need no 
particular science to discover. 

It is, perhaps, worth adding that, of the 
two versions, the late W. M. Hennessy’s is 
sometimes the more idiomatic, the present 
always the more accurate. Occasionally 
Prof. Meyer may seem to give doubtful 
readings, or to use too literary a rendering, 
as where he translates the line, 

** Nidat cuibde a comanmaad,”’ 


(in some verses which Hennessy did not 
translate at all) into 
‘* Their names are no sweet symphonies ”’ ; 


but the whole is so carefully and thoroughly 
wrought, that the present is not likely, we 
imagine, to be traversed by any future 
translator. We should further add that the 
publication of the book at all, as Prof. Meyer 
tells us, is directly due to the zeal of Mr. 
Alfred Nutt, who has so often before this 
served as foster-father to such Celtic enter- 
prises. Let us trust that the Celtic Renais- 
sance will arrive soon enough to render to all 
who have collaborated in the book other 
than a sentimental return only ! 
Ernest Rirys. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Jlrs. Finch Brassey. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

By Right of Succession. By Esmé Stuart. 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

The Gun-Runner. By Bertram Mitford, 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Sporting Tales. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 
( White.) 

The Bow and the Sword. By E. C. Adams. 

(Digby, Long & Co.) 





The Resident's Daughter. By Melati Van 
Java, (Henry.) ~° 

The Spoilt Child. By Peary Chand Mitter. 
Translated by G. D. Osweld. (Calcutta : 
Thacker, Spink & Co.) 


St. Briavel’s Rectory. By Henry Francis. 
(Remington. ) 


In point of effective writing there is no 
fault to be found with Irs. Finch Brassey. 
Whether the author has not a little overshot 
her mark in the treatment of her central 
figure is more open to question. The story 
is wholly devoted to village gossip and 
tittle-tattle, the area of action being 

eculiarly restricted, since every incident 
in the book occurs within the parish of 
Whincliffe and its immediate neighbour- 
hood. Novels of this sort are apt to burden 
the reader at first with a multitude of 
separate family names and interests ; and in 
the present work it takes some time to get 
into one’s head the precise position and 
circumstances of the Grahams, the Draytons, 
the Wentworths, the Combermeres, the 
D’Arcy Demains, the Grisedales, and so 
forth; but when the task is once achieved, 
there is this recompense, that the narrative 
never strays beyond them. Amid this 
group of quiet and, for the most part, 
eminently respectable persons, Mrs. Finch 
Brassey moves, executing her mission of 
perpetual interference and disturbance. She 
is a fast, flaunting woman, thoroughly 
demi-mondaine in habits and instincts, who 
by mere force of restless energy and self- 
assertion has contrived to domineer the un- 
willing neighbourhood. Asa study she is 
a little overdrawn: she crops up with too 
persistent frequency, and spoils everybody 
else’s game too audaciously to be a person 
whose social existence in a small country 
place could long be endured. And her 
attempt to entrap a rather dull-witted young 
man into matrimony, by writing him a letter 
accepting his offer (which had never been 
made at all), is altogether too shameless to 
be credible. Of the other characters there 
is little to be said; all turns out smoothly 
in the end, and an abundant number of 
marriages wind up the story. 


There is nothing which can lay claim to 
any originality in By Right of Succession, 
When a country squire dies in the act of 
vainly endeavouring to impart some im- 
portant secret to his daughters, and the 
daughters are forthwith turned out of the 
house as being illegitimate, the property 
passing into the hands of a distant cousin, a 
widow lady with a grown-up son, not a 
doubt can arise in any practised novel- 
reader’s mind as to what will happen at the 
end of the third volume. In this case, 
Grace and Sibyl Gordon, the two young 
ladies with a slur on their pedigree, are 
despatched by the widow to a conveniently 
remote part of Germany; and nothing can 
be more intrinsically probable than that her 
own son, Austin Gordon, who is roaming the 
Continent with a pupil, should come 
across these two damsels, who have as- 
sumed the name of Evans, and lose his 
heart to one of them. The details of the 





narrative are worked out with commendable 
precision, and several effective situations | 
occur, but the same want of originality we: 


remarked upon in the plot appears also in 
the construction of the characters: Grace 
and Sybil Gordon, the seli-denying and self- 
indulgent sisters, have almost exact counter- 
arts in their cousins, Beatrice and Minnie 
ordon, whom also they are alleged to 
resemble in features; and the Captain 
Grant, who marries Beatrice, is much the 
same type of person as Austin Gordon, who 
marries Grace. But allowing for these 
small defects, the tale reads easily and 
pleasantly throughout; it is entirely free 
from padding, and is never wearisome. 


Mr. Mitford has earned a reputation for 
stories of South African life which should 
be well sustained by his latest production, 
The Gun- Runner: a romance of the Zulu war 
in its earlier stages, embracing the massacre 
at Isandhlwana and the defence of Rorke’s 
Drift. His book is filled with interesting 
details of historical scenes and events, and 
it is written with a considerable degree of 
indignant feeling on behalf of “the finest 
and most intelligent race of savages in the 
world—now, thanks to the ‘ beneficent’ policy 
of England, crushed and ‘civilised’ out of 
all recognition.” Tho “ Gun-Ruoner ” him- 
self is an Englishman, who, having beon 
hounded from home and country by a 
nefarious plot hatched by his half-brother, 
has settled on the borders of Zululand, and 
being on terms of intimate friendship with 
his dusky neighbours, supplies them freely 
with rifles for use against his country- 
men, when the latter menace them with 
invasion. The story is rather a gruesome 
tale of revenge, as the author, in an apolo- 
getic sort of preface, admits, and it ends 
somewhat disappointingly ; but it is written 
with a good deal of vigour and imaginative 
power. The author also displays through- 
out an intimate acquaintance with the 
persons and scenery described ; indeed, he 
expressly states that ‘‘the bulk of the Zulu 
chiefs and indunas who figure in the book 
are real characters, and, including the king, 
were, in times past, personally known to 
the writer.” 


The title of Mrs. Edward Kennard’s book 
sufficiently explains its subject matter. To 
readers who are not enthusiastic sportsmen, 
the continual recurrence of marriages re- 
sulting from acquaintance made during 
runs across country may seem a trifle 
monotonous ; but this is a point which will 
scarcely trouble the Nimrods and Dianas, 
whose only passion is the hunting field. 
In one particular the author is certainly to 
be commended: Sporting Tules are through- 
out free from Mrs. Kennard’s favourite 
device, namely, the introduction of a stupid 
or brutal husband to serve as a foil for the 
superior intelligence and virtue of the 
woman who condescends to become his wife. 
The stories themselves are of too slight a 
kind to need detailed notice; they are of 
fair average merit, though marks of haste 
and carelessness may be observed here and 
there. Thus, when (pp. 262, 263) Mr. Sinclair 
overtakes Phyllis, and the latter wishes to 
avoid encountering his gaze, she might have 
done better than study the hedgerow “ on 
her immediate right.” This criticism of an 
author, whose knowledge of such subjects 
should be above suspicion, is, of course, 
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offered with diffidence. In our simplicity 
we should have thought her purpose would 
have been more effectually served by gazing 
in the other direction; unless, indeed, it 
is a newly established end-of-the-century 
custom for a gentleman on horseback to 
approach a lady on horseback and woo 
her from the near side instead of the off. 


In Zhe Bow and the Sword we have a 
record of the adventures of Cambyses, father 
of Cyrus the Great, and his wife. Mandane, 
daughter of Astyages, King of the Medes. 
The young married pair, after narrowly 
escaping destruction through the intrigues 
of Mardes, the chief adviser of Astyages, 
traverse Asia Minor, and visit successively 
Greece, Egypt, and portions of Arabia and 
Abyssinia, returning home by the Persian 
Gulf. The narrative purports to be a com- 
pilation from the historical record afforded 
by the Shushan cylinders ; but opportunity 
has been taken to incorporate a good deal 
of information borrowed from Herodotus, 
Xenophon, and other Greek writers, with 
a plentiful introduction of Bible history. 
Among familiar historical characters 
which appear in its pages are Harpagus, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Pisistratus, Megacles, and 
Amasis, the successful Egyptian usurper. 





The incidents are related with a good deal 
of vividness and dramatic vigour, but the 
book will hardly bear comparison with 
romances of a kindred nature by more | 
powerful writers—ey., Whyte Melville’s | 
Sarchedon. There is a tacit assumption | 
throughout of the reality of omens and | 
dreams, and occult influences and super- | 
natural agencies, which put the work beyond 
the pale of anything but a Christmas gift 
book, for which its binding and abundant 
illustrations amply fit it. 

The Resident’s Daughter is concerned en- 
tirely with Dutch life, the scene being some- 
times placed in Holland, but principally in 
Java. Ktty, daughter of Colonel Klovens, 
meets, on board an East Indiaman, Van 
Welven, a government official bound for 
Java, who marries her, and on his arrival 
is appointed to a post at Tjerawangan in 
the eastern part of the island. The narra- 
tive is spread over some twenty or thirty 
years, and has reference to the private life 
of the Van Welvens and their relatives or 
friends in Batavia and elsewhere. ‘The 
** Resident’s Daughter” of the story is a 
child of Van Welven by a former wife, a 
Javanese woman. The book is a homely 
and prosaic production, replete with de- 
scriptions of family bickerings and mild 
matrimonial intrigues, which will have to be 
written with a good deal more piquancy 
than the present author displays if they 
are to satisfy the demands of an exacting 
public. 


The Spoilt Child is interesting as being 
the best known and best esteemed work of 
Peary Chand Mitter, “ the father of Bengali 
novelists.” The spoilt child of the story is 
Matilall, son of Baburam Babu, and the 
audacity of his behaviour is certainly 
astonishing. However, the Indian names 
are difficult to keep in memory, and as a 
mere story the book is often tedious. Its 
merit lies in the quiet humour and quaint 





illustrations with which the author em- 


bellishes his narrative, his intelligent advo- 
cacy of education, and his unsparing hostility 
to drunkenness, immorality, and polygamous 
or mercenary marriages. 

St. Briavel’s Rectory, further described as 
““'The Story of a Quiet Welsh Parsonage,” 
is a shilling novelette of very moderate 
merit. Family breakfasts, dinners, and 
teas, with the conversations accompanying 
them, form the subject matter of most of 
the book; and the only sensational event is 
a boating accident, in which one of the 
principal characters of the story has a narrow 
escape of being drowned. 

Joun Barrow ALLEN. 








SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
An Enchanted Castle, and Other Poems. By 
Sarah Piatt. (Longmans.) It appears that 
the poems which go to make up this fragrant 
little volume have been collected from several 
smal! books of earlier dates. Never was there 
& more pressing need for good work to be put 
between two covers. The way of the reviewer 
is thorny when it is hedged in by this and that 
poet’s poetry, but sometimes there is a golden 
gap through which he has view of a fair 
country. Mrs. Piatt’s songs are the delightful 
outcome of a nature which is the home of all 
the emotions that become concentrated in 
poetry ; and he is a poor dullard who can rise 
from the perusal of An Enchanted Castle, and 
say there has been no sweet price paid for his 
time. Mrs. Piatt is greatly gifted. She is 
capable of fashioning flawless lyrics; she 
knows the rare trick of properly poising 
humour ; she is a mistress of the art of writing 
poetry for children that appeals to the father 
and the mother. It is no easy matter to quote 
from a book wherein the contents are of such 
equal value. Castles, birds, flowers, babies— 
all are here deliciously presented. It seems 
to us that ‘His Views of the Cuckoo” is a 
triumph of compressed simplicity. 
** 'The little exile, whose sweet head 
Wore yet the Atlantic sun, 
Threw down his hoop ; ‘ That’s it,’ he said— 
‘ And it is only one ! 
** «Tt can’t behave like other birds 
At home across the sea ; 
It tries to make’ (I write his words) 
‘ You think it’s more than three. 
** «That cuckoo’s not a cuckoo, though,’ 
I heard him murmuring ; 
‘ It isn’t—anywhere, you know; 
It isn’t—anything ! 
*** But, somehow, it is— everywhere 
At once ! and I suppose 
It can*t build nests, for it’s—the air!’ 
I know a boy that knows.’’ 
It is no exaggeration to say that every page of 
these ninety-six is graced by some airy beauty 
of expression or thought. All the poems seem 
to have been written out in the open, while 
children and birds made music for the author 
of these fresh and unconventional utterances. 
If sadness or regret are allowed to darken any 
of Mrs. Piatt’s brighter dreams, they neither 
stay long nor cheat her of extended notice. If 
home sickness can always result in such a 
poem as ‘‘ A Word with a Skylark,” we cannot 
wish Mrs. Piatt in America again. 
‘* If this be all, for which I’ve listened long, 
O spirit of the dew ! 
You did not sing to Shelley such a song 
As Shelley sung to you. 
* Yet, with this ruined Old World for a nest, 
Worm.-caten through and through, 
This waste of grave-dust stamped with crown 
and crest— 
What better could you do: 





** Ah, me! but when the world and I were 
young, 
There was an apple tree ; 
There was a voice came in the dawn and sung 
The birds awake—ah, me! 
“OQ Lark of Europe! downward fluttering 
near, 
Like some spent leaf at best, 
You’d never sing again if you could hear 
My Blue-Bird of the West! ’’ 
It is not patriotism that makes us cordially 
wish the second stanza away, but love of 
poetry. One word more and we are done. 
What does Mrs. Piatt mean by saying once or 
twice ‘‘ when the dew is dim” ? 


Musa Consolatrix. By CharlesSayle. (David 
Nutt.) Whosoever should buy Musa Con- 
solatrix will purchase some verse, some poetry, 
and a great deal of waste paper. There are 
130 pages in the book, and only forty-six of 
these contain contributions from Mr. Sayle’s 
pen. This is coming near to making a rood 
serve as an acre; and there is ground for a 
pretty squabble between the purchaser and the 
publisher, unless the volume bas been adver- 
tised as containing only forty-six pages. We 
very well remember having read Erotidia a 
year or so ago, and it is pleasant to see 
Mr. Sayle’s growth in excellence. His advance 
in direct and telling utterance is most marked, 
and he has cultivated purity of style almost 
to frigidity. Some of his lines are of a most 
potent significance; they are loaded with 
meaning, satisfying both the ear and the brain. 
Though there are but a few numbers here piped 
for us, Mr. Sayle has admitted more flaws than 
can be excused. It is not easy to forgive the 
use of ‘‘lyre” as a dissyllable, nor the rhym- 
ing of ‘“‘lies” and ‘‘ realise,” while the vocative 
‘OQ Omar” goes far toward ruining what 
might easily be an exquisite trifle. The first 
verse of ‘*To F. P.” contains a lamentable 
carelessness, but the big black sin is ‘‘In 
Memoriam.” Nearly every line is an agony to 
the ear. How a scholar could deliver himself 
of such a jolting piece of awkwardness is, 
indeed, past comprehension. ‘‘A Game of 
Bowls” is excellent. It is addressed to the 
Jack. 

** Light of step you fled away 
Across the velvet grass that day. 
Watching, we strove to follow you, 
With skill of bias, two and two. 

‘*Some have wandered far afield, 
Mis-spent by an impetuous arm ; 
Others prosperously reeled 
Into the circle of your charm. 

** That lumbering fellow stands and stares, 
Distant a fcot’s space, more or less, 
And filled with self-sufficient airs, 
Lives ignorant of happiness. 

‘* This other, waiting still afar, 

Turns his full gaze to where you are, 
And mourns across the parting plain, 
He cannot have his time again. 

‘* Of me one half has gone astray, 

And on the gravelled desert died— 
The other half found out the way 
And, dribbling, tumbled to your side.”’ 


This proves that Mr. Sayle has humour and 
great skill in expression. If anyone asks for 
an example of lovely poetry, we at once refer 
him to the last verse of ‘‘ Puck.” 


Verses By the Way. By J. D. Hosken. 
(Methuen.) We suppose there is no critic in 
these days, howsoever strong his constitution, 
who does not shudder little or much when a 
new book of poetry is put into his hands. 
What makes him to tremble? It is the sonnet- 
sequence. There are but twenty-one sheep to 
Mr. Hosken’s flock of sonnets, and in this limit 
there is subject for os) Mr. Hosken 
has yielded to his evil angel. How much 


better would he have prospered had he listened 
to the good spirit calling him to simple songs! 
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We have looked forward to this book of verses, 
by the way, with unspeakable interest. The 
warm-hearted introduction by Mr. Quiller- 
Couch, devoured at express speed, added fuel 
to flame; and we began upon Mr. Hosken with 
avidity. Disappointment and confusion were 
our portion. The poet nowhere justifies the 
paregyric. There are some fine lines, some 
graceful verses, some touching thoughts 
happily mated with words; but an anxious 
search does not reveal a single perfect poem. 
Are we become impotent? Is there in this 
volume, as Mr. Quiller-Couch says there is, 
one gush of melody to take rank with that 
music of Shelley which we love? We think 
not; but we bope with all our might that for 
to-day our eyes are blind and our ears full 
with folly. 


In the Shade of Ygdrasil. By Frederick 
Peterson, M.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Are 
the writers of American minor verse, taken in the 
lump, better than their English relations, or do 
the oversea publishers behave more warily than 
those in London? Probably in the midst of a 
practical, mechanical people the muse 
of song finds fewer open houses, One 
thing is certain: the volumes of verse that 
are visitors to our shores strike a better 
average than do the abundant books of rhyme 
that, coming from our own presses, exceed 

the hairs of the head in multitude. We have 
before us a case of poetry and physic going 
hand in hand; and the union is, for the most 
part, successful. Dr. Peterson has wooed 
brevity wisely. None of his poems drag their 
slow length along in the manner of Virgil’s 
snake. Asa consequence of this wisdom some 
very finished little songs are here printed, and 
most of the pages prove that the workmanship 
has been of the thrice-refining order. There 
are songs that are ugly, and songs that are 
silly (‘‘ The Bluebell’s Chorus ” is both), but on 
the whole Jn the Shade of Yydrasil is poetically 
pleasant. ‘‘The sweetest flower that blows” 
deserves quotation. 
‘** The sweetest flower that blows 
I give you as we part; 
For you it is a rose ; 
For me it is my heart. 
‘** The fragrance it exhales, 
(Ah, if you only knew !) 
Which but in dying fails, 
It is my love of you. 
‘* The sweetest flower that grows 
I give you as we part ; 
You thinkit but a rose ; 
Ak me! it is my heart.’’ 
We should like to call Dr. Peterson’s notice 
to the ‘‘—ce it ex—” in the first line of the 
second stanza. These three syllables are hard 
to say, and the following aspirate does not 
improve matters. 

Portraits. By Augusta Webster. (Mac- 
millans.) It is doing no wrong to say that in 
Portraits Mrs. Webster shows herself to be a 
feminine Browning. Tke gentler impulses of 
womanhood, mated with undoubted powers of 
valuable utterance, result in a loss of fibre and 
a gainof smoothness. Here is no occasion for 
falling head over heels, tripped up by those 
sudden irregularities which Browning strewed 
in thereader’s poetical pathway; here are no 
impossible lines, and few ugly ones. Mrs. 
Webster is a remarkable worker, and in these 
poems expresses, sometimes with nobility, the 
passion of poetry that is in her. Her 
wealth of simile is beyond the dreams of 
avarice: she is as much at home in a 
brick-and-mortar world as she is in the 
heart of a forest. To quote would but 
be to tantalise, so we must content ourselves 
by recommending those who do not possess an 
earlier edition of Portraits to make themselves 


Selections from the Verse of Augusta Webster. 
(Macmillans.) When there have been advanced 
against Mrs. Augusta Webster a certain gentle 
garrulity and a quite undue affection for 
refrains, little room is left for the finding of 
faults. The refrain is as difficult to manage 
asavolcano. A little lava may be a glorious 
thing, but a lot is often vexatious ; in the same 
way a refrain, sparingly and prettily introduced 
into such lyric as Mrs. Webster writes, comes 
as a touch of unexpected sunlight. But refrains 
wholesale do not exhilarate. We do not mean 
to assert that in this book there are refrains by 
the gross, but the trick is tried and suggested 
brokenly too often. Of the first five short 
poems, three are thus treated. But this book 
of Selections is, on the whole, a delightful bounty 
of song. Surely ‘‘We Two” could move even 
the unpoetical : 

*¢ We two that could not part are parted long ; 
He in the far-off heaven, and I to wait. 
A fair world once, all blossom-time and song ; 
But to be lonely tires, and I live late. 

To think we two have not a word to change: 

And one without the other here is strange ! 

To think we two have nothing now to share : 
I wondering here, and he without me there ! 


This appeared twelve years ago among the 
English Rispetti. ‘‘ Pilate,” ‘‘ The Manuscript 
of Saint Alexius,’” and ‘‘ Yu-Pe-Ya’s Lute”’ 
are the instances of Mrs. Webster’s strength in 
length in the present volume; suv both those 
readers who like their poetry in small doses, and 
those who can drain a ‘‘ loving-cup ”’ of it, have 
cause for lively satisfaction. 
NORMAN GALE. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that the first two volumes of 
Canon Liddon’s Life of Dr. Pusey will probably 
be published early in October. The work will 
consist altogether of four volumes, and will 
have several portraits and other illustrations. 
The task of preparing it for publication, since 
Canon Liddon’s death, has been performed by 
the Rev. J. O. Johnston and the Rev. Robert 
J. Wilson, warden of Keble. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN & Co,’s announcements 
for the autumn season include: an edition de 
luxe of the ‘‘ Cambridge Shakspere,” consisting 
of forty volumes super-royal octavo printed on 
hand-made paper and bound in Irish linen, to 
be issued at the rate of two volumes a month, 
beginning in October; an edition de luxe of 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Maud,” printed at the Kelmscott 
Press, with decorations by Mr. William Morris, 
and bound in vellum—of both of these the im- 
pression is limited to 500 copies, including those 
ordered for America ; a re-issue of the illustrated 
edition of Tennyson’s Poems of 1857, containing 
wood-engravings after Millais, Holman Hunt, 
Rossetti, Maclise, &c. ; Miss Christina Rossetti’s 
Goblin Market, with full-page illustrations by 
Mr. Lawrence Housman ; Washington Irving’s 
Rip Van Winkle, illustrated by Mr. George H. 
Boughton: Miss Mitford’s Our Village, with a 
ag by Mrs. Ritchie and 100 illustrations 

y Mr. Hugh Thomson; and the Humorous 
Poems of Thomas Hood, with a preface by 
Canon Ainger and illustrations by Charles E. 
Brock. Of these latter, also, there will be 
limited editions, with the engravings printed 
on Japanese paper. 


Messrs CAssELL & Co. announce an 
important historical work, in several volumes, 
to be called Social England: a record of the 
progress of the people, from the earliest times to 
the present day, in religion, laws, learning, 
arts, science, literature, industry, commerce, 
and manners. The general editor is Mr. H. D. 
Traill. The first volume, covering the period 
down to the accession of Edward the First, will 





the contributors are Prof. F. W. Maitland, Dr. 
C. Creighton, Colonel Cooper King, Mr. Hubert 
Hall, Mr. W. Laird Clowes, and several mem- 
bers of the historical school at Oxford. 


Messrs. CASsELL will also publish shortly a 
second series of the Diplomatic Reminiscences 
of Lord Augustus Loftus, in two volumes, 
covering the period from 1862 to 1879, while he 
was ambassador at the courts of Munich, 
Berlin, and St. Petersburg ; and a book entitled 
With Thackeray in America, by Mr. Eyre 
Crowe, A.R.A., with numerous illustrations. 
The author accompanied Thackeray as his 
amanuensis during his tour through the United 
States in the winter of 1852-53, 


Messrs. Loncmans & Co. have in the press 
a re-issue, in three volumes, of the prose works 
of the late William Allingham, to be called 
Varieties in Prose. The first two volumes will 
have for a sub-title ‘‘ Rambles,” after the col- 
lection of papers published under the pseudonym 
of Patricius Walker in 1873. The third volume 
will contain Irish sketches, six essays, and a 
little play, ‘‘ Hopgood & Co.” In an introduc- 
tion, Mrs. Allingham states that her husband 
had left the whole ready for publication before 
his death. 


WE understand that Mr. Austin Dobson is 
preparing for publication a second series of 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes. 


A NEW volume by Mr. John Davidson, the 
author of ‘‘ Fleet Street Eclogues,”’ will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Elkin Mathews & 
John Lane. It is to be called A Rundom 
Itinerary, and gives a poet’s view of the things 
observed in the course of walks in and near 
London. A frontispiece by Mr. Will Rothen- 
stein will add to the interest of the volume. 
The same publishers are also preparing a col- 
lected edition of Mr. Davidson’s plays, which 
will contain, in addition to those in the formerly 
published collection, reprints, with some re- 
vision, of two scarce little dramas—‘‘ Bruce,”’ a 
chronicle play, and ‘‘ Smith,” a tragedy. This 
volume will have a frontispiece by Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley, in which certain well-known faces 
will be easily recognised. 


ARRANGEMENTS have now been concluded for 
the issue of Sir Richard Burton’s metrical trans- 
lation of Catullus. It will be accompanied by 
a literal prose translation, by Mr. Leonard C, 
Smithers, who is also responsible for the intro- 
duction and notes. The book will be issued 
privately, and at a high price, with an etching 
after Blake’s portrait for frontispiece. Sub- 
scriptions will be received by Mr. H. 8. Nichols, 
3, Soho-square. 


SEVERAL posthumous works of Mr. E. A. 
Freeman are announced for publication this 
autumn. Messrs. Macmillan will issue two 
volumes of his Oxford lectures, dealing with 
Western Europe in the fifth and in the eighth 
century ; while Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will 
be the publishers of a collection of historical and 
archaeological papers, entitled Studies of T'ravel 
in Greece and Italy, also in two volumes, with 
a preface by his daughter, and a portrait. We 
may further mention that his History of Sicily 
is being translated into German by Dr. Bern- 
hard Lupus, of Strassburg. 


Miss Mari CorELLI’s new romance will be 
published by Messrs. Methuen early in October. 
Messrs. Lippincott, of New York, have secured 
the American copyright, and Baron Tauchnitz 
made arrangements for the continental edition 
some months ago. The work, which for 
special reasons will not be designated as a mere 
novel, is entitled Barabbas: a Dream of the 
World’s Tragedy. 

Mr. Granr ALLEN’s novel, ‘The Scally- 
wag,” which has been appearing serially in the 








acquainted with the third edition at once. 
7 Faded ” has never before appeared. : 


be issued early in the coming season. Among 


Illustrated London News, will be published next 
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week, in three-volume form, by Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus. 

Mr. GrorGe Earrron’s Keynotes, which 
Messrs. Elkin Mathews & John Lane are 
preparing for speedy issue, will form an entirely 
new feature in the list of this firm, who have 
hitherto avoided the publication of fiction. 
The modernity and sparkle of Mr. Egerton’s 
tales induce Messrs. Mathews and Lane to hope 
that the public will welcome this departure. 


A NEW novel in two volumes by Mr. Anthony 
Hope, entitled Half « Hero, is in the autumn 
list of Messrs A. D. Innes & Co. The interest 
of the new book will be found to be of a some- 
what graver character than in the works by 
which Mr. Hope has made his reputation. 


Mr. ArtrHur Innzxs will himself publish, 
with his own firm, a volume of critical essays, 
which he has contributed to the Monthly 
Packet. The title of the book will be ‘ Seers 
and Singers: a Study of Five Poets.” 

Mrs. WILLIAM Hanrroprp, a writer of grace- 
ful child-stories, bas recently died. A posthu- 
mous book of hers will be published by Mr. 


Fisher Unwin next week, entitled Zhe Heart of | 


Montrose and Other Stories. 


Mrs. Mortesworru's story-book for this 
Christmas is simply entitled Mary. As for 
the two previous years, the illustrator wil 
be Mr. Leslie Brooke. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ Canter- 
bury Poets ” will be Contemporary Scottish Verse, 
with an introduction by Sir George Douglas. 
Among the authors represented are—-Dr. George 


Macdonald, the Earl of Southesk, Prof. Blackie, | 


Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. R. L. Stevenson, Mr. 
Hugh Haliburton, and Mr. John Davidson. A 
special edition will be issued. with a photo- 
gravure portrait of Mr. Stevenson. 


Mr, T. Fister Unwin will publish next 
week a lyrical drama entitled Baldur, founded 
on the well-known Norse legend, The author, 
Mr. H. Orsmond Anderton, is the composer of 
an MS. opera, of which this is the libretto. 


THE new volume of the ‘ Book-Lovers’ 
Library ” will be a collection of modern verse 
about books and bookish subjects, entitled 
Book-song, edited by Mr. Gleeson White. An 
anthology of older verse on the same subject is 
to follow later on. 


MEssrs. ARCHIBALD CoNnsTABLE & Co. 
announce the ‘‘ Whitehall Shakspere,” in eight 
volumes, printed in large type, on antique laid 
paper, at the Chiswick Press. The text has 
been carefully edited, and a few notes will be 
given at the end of each play. As with all 
Messrs. Constable’s books, special attention has 
been given to the matter of binding. 

THE Leadenhall Press will issue early this 
month /n Jest and Earnest: a Book of Gossip, 
by Mr. Joseph Hatton. It contains an ‘‘ epistle 
dedicatory,”” making Mr. J. L. Toole re- 
sponsible for most of the links that hold the 
more serious parts of the book together. 


Mr. Purr Rosrnson’s new book, Country 
Sights and Sounds, will be published by Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin next wesk. 


M. Zona has attained the dignity of a full- 
dress biography during his lifetime. It is 
written by Mr. R. H. Sherard, and will have 
numerous illustrations. 


Messrs. IsbisteR & Co.’s announcements for 
September include—Christ and our T'imes; by 
Archdeacon Sinclair; Fregments in Baskets: a 
Book of Allegories, by Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, 
wife of the Bishop of Ripon; and A Concise 
Bible Dictionary, compiled by the Rev. A. 


Westcott and Dr. J. Watt. 


Mr. Cuirtes Ropiyson, a member of the 
editorial staff of the North American Review, 








has written a history of political parties in 
Europe, whick will be published in October. 

Mr. HEINEMANN is again reprinting The 
Heavenly Twins, in three volumes, so com- 
mencing the fourth thousand. No cheaper 
edition will be published this year. 


Mr. T. Fisner Unwin has decided to raise 
the price of the Mermaid Series from half-a- 
crown to three-and-six, after January 1, 1894. 


THE publication of Mrs. Steel’s From the 
Five Rivers, announced for Monday last, is un- 
avoidably delayed for a week. 

SEVERAL criticisms having suggested to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer that his Preface to the second 
volume of Z'he Principles of Ethics (published 
last spring) was misleading, he has decided to re- 
cast it; and the new preface will be substituted 
in all copies hereafter issued. The most import- 
ant change made is the omission of the somewhat 
startling statement, beginning, ‘‘ The Doctrine 
of Evolution has not furnished guidance to the 
extent I had hoped.” For this, we now have 
the following : 


‘‘TIn view of these admissions, some will con- 
tend that no aid is here furnished by the general 
Doctrine of Evolution. The first reply is that, 
in that chief division of Ethics treating of Justice, 


| it furnishes aid both as verifying conclusions 
| empirically drawn, and as leading to_ certain 


unaccepted conclusions of importance. If it be 


| said that, throughout the divisions of Ethics deal- 
| ing with Beneficence, Negative and Positive, the 


conclusions must, as above implied, be chiefly 
empirical, and that therefore here, at any rate, the 
Doctrine of Evolution does not help us, the reply is 
that it helps us in general ways, though not in 
special ways. Inthe first place, for certain modes 
of conduct which at present are supposed to have 
no sanction if they have not a supernatural sanction, 
it yields us a natural sanction—shows us that such 
modes of conduct fall within the lines of evolving 
humanity, are conducive to a higher life, and are 
for this reason obligatory. And, in the second 
place, where it leaves us to form empirical judg- 
ments, it brings into view those general truths by 
which our os judgments should be guided— 
indicates the limits within which they must fall.’’ 


We are asked to state that Mr. Elliott 
Stock will publish the book on British Family 
Names, by Dr. Henry Barber, which was 
announced in the ACADEMY of last week. 


As we believe it is proposed to publish the 
correspondence of the late Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, it may be as well to call attention to 
the fact that the series of his letters from India, 
which appear in the current number of the 
Century, are disfigured by numerous misprints. 
On p. 758 we are gravely told that Delhi ‘‘ was 
the centre of the great meeting of 1857”; and 
on p. 760 occurs the vor nihili ‘ unsnarled,” 
for which we can only conjecture ‘‘ unscathed.” 
The names of both Sir James Fergusson and 
Sir Charles Aitchison are misspelt, and we 
have noticed other (more pardonable) blunders 
in proper names. It is evident also that the 
letter from ‘‘ Bankapoor,’”’ printed on p. 757, 
is erroneously dated January 3, instead of 
January 30; and that it has consequently been 
misplaced, 








OBITUARY. 


WE regret to record the death of the Rev. 
Foster Barham Zincke, one of the best-known 
personages in East Anglia, and a voluminous 
author. He died at Wherstead Vicarage, on 
August 21, in his seventy-sevonth, year. He 
was born in Jamaica, where his father then 
owned a large estate; but we have heard that 
the family came to England from Germany in 
the reign of Queen Anne. Going up to Oxford, 
he matriculated at Wadham, and graduated 
with a second class in 1859. Among the few 


names in the first class of that year are those 
Father Chiistie, 


of Dean Goulburn, and 


W. Linwood. He was forthwith ordained to 
a curacy at Wherstead in Suffolk, where he 
was destined to spend the remainder of his 
days; for in 1847 he was selected by the crown 
to succeed his old vicar. He wrote the history 
of his parish in a big volume (1887), of which 
a second edition, greatly enlarged, appeared 
only this very summer. There may be found 
much about his predecessors, but nothing about 
himself. His own autobiography was printed 
for private circulation, under the title of 
The Days of My Years. His other works 
describe visits that he paid to the United States, 
to Egypt, and to Switzerland. He also wrote 
much on social and educational questions. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
THE BEATIFIC VISION. 


Wuene is the highest heaven? Is it yon star 
That flames and quivers through the woven thade, 
Wherein the bowers of hidden joy are made, 

Vega, in zenith splendour pure and far? 

Ah, no! for hurrying onward, car on car, 

The hosts of God in serried ranks arrayed 
By turns must climb and shine and fall and fade, 
Weak symbols of the things that ever are. 


Nor is it that unwedded inner law 
That bends not for our pleasure or our pain, 
Though there the sage its sovereign presence 
faw: 
More heavenly high the vision that discerns, 
Fed from earth’s breast and watered by her rain 
The ripening of thought’s infinite returns. 


ALFRED W. BENN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE SUPPOSED OLD-IRISH VERSION OF 
HORATIAN ODES. 
Oxford: Aug. 21, 1893. 
In Nennius Vindicatus (Berlin, 1893, p. 89, 
note), Prof. Zimmer infers, from a quotation in 
Cormac’s Gl , that in Ireland, in the 
ninth century at latest, odes of Horace existed 
in the Irish language. The quotation is gar 
cian co tis for cel : it is introduced by the words 
unde dicitur ; Prof. Zimmer gives as its trans- 
lation serus in caelum redeas (Horace, Odes i. 
2. 45); and he adds: 


‘* Die Uebersetzung der Ode i. 2 des Horaz war 
also im 9. Jahr. in Irland so bekannt, das ein 
~~ ae ihr einfach mit unde dicitur eingefiihrt 
wird. 


Like other ingenious theories of Prof. 
Zimmer, all this rests on a misunderstanding of 
the Irish. Cormac’s quotation, as Mr. S. H. 
O’Grady has shown in his Silva Gadelica ii. 
558, 569, means ‘‘ (be it) short, (or be it) long 
till thou shalt go to heaven,” and all resemblance 
to Ode i. 2, 45 thus falls to the ground. After 
this exposure, Prof. Zimmer will hardly main- 
tain that the ninth-century Irish had a transla- 
tion of the Horatian ode (ii. 3. 26), in which 
we find “ serius ocius sors exitura,”’ or of the 
Ovidian poem (Met. x. 33), which has “ Serius 
aut citius sedem properamus ad unam ’’—much 
closer parallels to Cormac’s quotation. 

Another of Prof. Zimmer’s mistakes is worth 
mentioning, though he has not yet, so far as I 
know, founded a theory uponit. In his Gloss. 
Hib. Supplementum, p. 5, he gives, as an Old- 
Irish gloss in the Paris MS. of Philargyrus, 
sandix .i. glaus. It needs but little perspicacity 
to see that we have here nothing but a corrup- 
tion of a Greek gloss, viz. yAa‘t, just as we 
have, in the sister MS. in the Laurentian 
Library, corymbos .i. brutus, which is only 
Bérpus misspelt. 

It is the duty of every scholar to nail such 
false coins to the counter. True, in the present 
case they are only farthings ; but then they are 
undoubtedly brass. 

WHITLEY STOKES. 








THE ‘‘ QUARTERLY REVIEWER'S”? KNOWLEDGE OF 
OLD FRENCH. 
Oxford : Aug. 16, 1893. 

I have, of course, no intention of replying 
to the curious diatribe that has just appeared 
in the Quarterly Review. As with the letters in 
the Athenaeum, every word of abuse levelled at 
my head is but a fresh proof how deeply my 
criticism has bitten. No one has recourse to 
scurrility till argument fails. Hence, the more 
intemperate the Quarterly Reviewer's language, 
the better I am pleased. Any one reading my 
article in the Contemporary Review (as I most 
certainly wish it to be read) side by side with 
the Quarterly article of last year, will see that its 
tone was perfectly fair and courteous; and, 
when such a reader contrasts my pages with 
the violence of the Quarterly Review, he will at 
once remember the old saw—‘‘ No case: abuse 
the plaintiff.” 

I wish, however, to make one or two remarks. 
I have long suspected that the Quarterly Re- 
viewer was ignorant of Old French. This was 
pretty evident from his original article, when 
he wrote of certain lines in the so-called 
‘crucial ” passage : ‘‘ It is, moreover, so obvious 
that ‘escuz de fenestres e d‘altres fuz’ refers 
to shields, and not (as Mr. Freeman renders it) 
to ‘ Firm barricades of ash and other timber,’ 
that one is led to wonder how he can have so 
misread it.” Since this date I have heard that 


the Reviewer’s knowledge of Old French is so 
singularly meagre that he has been known to 
confuse a “cas régime” with a “‘cas sujet.” 








It is, however, with his new article that I 
wish to deal just now. 
1. The “crucial” passage contains the lines— 


‘* Fait orent devant els escuz 
De fenestres e d’altres fuz.’’ 


Now, my article proved * that, if ‘‘ fenestres ” 
means ash-trees—a meaping which I, not the 
Quarterly Reviewer, have questioned, these lines 
must be rendered —‘ [The English peasants] had 
made before them shield [-like defence]s of 
ash-trees and other kinds of wood.” I have 
just shown how the a oe trans- 
lated these lines a year ago. e has since gone 
a step further, and says that my translation is 
‘‘ludicrous.” Now, sir, I propose to pin the 
Reviewer down to his own word “ ludicrous.” I 
have waited patiently for some such pronounce- 
ment and at last I have got it. I have got, 
indeed, even more than I could have fairly 
expected; for the Reviewer proceeds to lay 
down that the mediaeval word escu invariably 
means a shield: i.e., is naver used in a meta- 
phorical sense. Would he be surprised to learn 
that ‘‘ faire escu de quelque chose” is a common 
twelfth or thirteenth century phrase, for using 
as a shield or defence something which is not 
primarily a shield? I will go to no source 
more recondite than Littré in evidence of what 
I say: 
$11] fist de sa corune eseu contre V’espée 
** De sa vie [il] a fet escu por s’ame desfendre ; ’’ 


and, better still than all else, the passage from 
‘¢ Berte aux grans pics.” Bertha, years before 
Charlemagne’s birth, is wandering homeless ; 
and, as dark draws on, she lies down to sleep 
in the open air. The night is stormy, and she 
has no shelter ; so, as the old poet tells us— 


** Contre vent [elle] fait escu d’arbrissiaux.”’ 


‘* Against the wind she makes a shield [-like 
defence] of bushes or brushwood’’—just as 
Harold’s soldiers made a ‘‘ shield-like defence” 
against the enemy of ‘‘ ash-trees and other 
kinds of wood.” I could not ask for a closer 
parallel than this. These examples all belong 
to the twelfth or thirteenth century. 

2. Now let us test the Quarteriy Reviewer's 
knowledge of Old French by another instance. 
In his last year’s article he actually equates the 
O.E. “ mid scildum ’ and ‘‘ bordum”’ with the 
O.F. “ d’escuze d’ais”’ (!) This is an equation as 
ludicrous as that of the Eton schoolboy’s, who 
translated ‘‘ London School-beard”’ by “‘ Planche 
de l’école de Londres”; as ludicrous as it would 
be to render the word ‘‘ weed” in ‘‘ Come into 
the smoking-room, John, and have a weed,” by 
the Latin Jolium or the German unkraut. 

3. Asimilarerroroccursin thecurrent number 
of the Quarterly Review, where the Reviewer 
renders ‘‘ il ne doterent pel ne fosse’’ by ‘‘ They 
dreaded neither stake (i.e. stick) nor fosse.’’} 
* The evidence is set forth in full in the Con- 
temporary Review for March, pp. 348-51. I need 
hardly say that the Reviewer has found it con- 
venient to slide over this whole section of my 
article : in other words, he cannot now find a word 
tosay in defence of the translation which, according 
to him (not according to Mr. Freeman), was 
** obviously ’’ the true one, so obvious indeed that 
no other was even plausible or possible. 

t The Quarterly Reviewer actually quotes me as his 
authcrity for rendering pel in this passage as a 
‘*stake’’ (ie, a pointed stick used as a weapon). 
As a matter of fact, I plainly give this line 
(1. 8499) as ene of my four instances of Wace’s 
palisade, apart from the crucial passage. See 
jines 3-5 of my Section 1V.—lines which the 
Reviewer ought to have read before trying to make 
his readers believe, on the strengih of my very 
brief headline (which, of course, can only roughly 
represent the meaning of the long paragraph it 
condenses), that one of my four ‘‘ palisade’’ or 
‘*list’? passages was a passage in which neither 
word occurs—a passage, moreover, to which I give 
no reference. ut, though I gave no reference, 





“Pel” or ‘“pels”—when used of military 
operations in connexion with ‘‘fosse”’ or “‘ mur,” 
or ‘‘bretesche” or ‘ hericun,” has a definite 
meaning—*‘ palisade.” Added to this, the 
Reviewer's translation involves the supposition 
that Wace, wishing to extol the valour of his 
fellow Normans to the very highest, could 
find no better climax to his praise than to 
tell them that, sheathed in complete armour 
and mounted on their powerful war-horses, as 
they were, they did not fear a few sticks in 
the hands of an unarmed peasantry! This 
blunder is as bad as it would be to translate our 
English ‘‘ Hue and Cry” by the French ‘‘ Com- 
plexion et plainte’’; or, better still, our Eng- 
lish ‘‘ Christmas-box ” by ‘‘ Coup de Noel.” 

There is, perhaps, a worse mistake than any 
of these in the current paper. But, on this 
occasion, the Quarterly Reviewer has managed to 
render his meaning dubious, and accordingly 
can ride off without detection. I could go on 
for two or three hours exposing the Quarterly 
Reviewer's other blunders and inconsistencies, 
were it worth my while. But I must draw toa 
close with one more remark. Hardly had his 
new article appeared, with its brand-new theory 
of the battle of Hastings (quite different, as 
everyone admits it to be, from his theory of last 
year), when I received a letter from one of the 
most eminent of living English historians. 
This letter contained an absolute and full 
confutation of the new theory, showing how 
the Quarterly Reviewer's new plan of battle could 
not be made to square even with the authorities 
he himself uses. 

I may add, that if in my Contemporary 
article there was one point more than another 
on which the Quarterly Reviewer insisted, it was 
that he did not ‘“ admit” the ‘ fosse.” I had 
headed one of my sections, ‘‘ How the Quarterly 
Reviewer’s admission of a fosse involves a 
palisade.” Among all his polite and varicd 
charges of falsehood and misrepresentation, 
none was insisted on with greater vehemence 
than the falsity of this heading." It seems, 
after all, that I was right, and knew the 
Quarterly Reviewer’s wind better than he knew 
it himself; for his new theory of the battle, 
which he boasts of as being entirely different 
from Mr. Freeman’s, depends upon this very 
fosse which, three months ago, Se would not 
on any account “admit.” So much for the 
genuineness of his indignation. 

T. A. ARCHER. 





I reiterate every word of the sentence the Reviewer 
refers to. It is a perfectly legitimate deduction 
from four distinct passages. If the Quarterly 
Reviewer knew his Wace—and, indeed, all his 
authorities for Hastings—better, he would write 
with less heat and less presumption. 


* Here are the Reviewer's own words: 


‘“T appeal to thore who may think I have written 
too strongly, whether it is not perfectly intolerable 
to be lectured thus on the strength of an admissicn 
T never made, Ke.” (Athenacum, p. 444.) 

‘*T gave an iustance of his misrepresentation in 
the case of the fosse,”’ &c., p. 505. ‘* Our article did 
not admit the exintence of the fosce,” Q.R., July, 
1893, p. 87. 


Of course, the facts are simple. The Reviewer 
practically accepted Wace’s fosse in July 1892, by 
qucting it, without a word to show that he dis- 
believed in it, for the purpose of scoring against 
Mr. Freeman. He, more or less expressly, rejected 
it in April and May 1893, for the purpose of scoring 
off me; he repeats this rejection in his second 
article (July 1893), for the p se of scoring off 
me once more; and, finally, ‘‘ assumes’’ the fos:e 
on p. 78-9, for the purpose of scoring off Mr. 
Freeman. Tot necessitates, tot sententiae, if I may 
be pardoned the bad Latin. Among all this 
chopping and changing and “‘ assuming” what is 
the Quarterly Reviewer's real opinion: Fosse or no 





fosse* Fosse+malfosse, or fosse— malfosse ? 
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‘* 4 STUDY OF TENNYSON’S POEMS.” 
Brighton: August , 1893. 


I crave your permission, though this letter is 
late in reaching you, to take exception to some 
parts of the review of my Study of Tennyson's 
Works in the ACADEMY of August 5. 

Of your reviewer’s general estimate of my 
book I have no reason to complain. On the 
adverse side of his criticism, however, he 
(quite unintentionally, I believe) misrepresents 
me, and in one direction, gravely, as I think. 

He holds me to be narrow, prejudiced in my 
judgments, where art touches the ethical and 
the spiritual; and he gives quotations and 
references in support of his opinion. The 
abstract opinion it would be out of place for me 
to combat ; but in the quotations and references 
I have a property, and I havearight to protest 
if they are unfairly made. It is on this ground 
that I claim of you the opportunity to put 
matters straight. 

The first quotation which dominates your 
reviewer's article, and which he says is ‘‘ an 
exact or final indication of the spirit’ of my 
criticism, and ‘‘ embodies within the narrowest 
bounds an expression” of my limitations, is 

**T think Shakspere deserved—what in a case of 
another sort, the Athenians inillicted—a fine for 
writing Othello.’ 

But now if the book be turned to (p. 258), 
and if, indeed, the reference to the Athenians 
be considered, it will be seen that the judgment 
expressed here is not ethical, but artistic. What 
I wished to say was that the artist has no right 
to torture, and what I assume about Othello 
is that the latter part of it is a long drawn 
agony, too terrible—the more powerful the more 
terrible—for art. The sight of a gem of 
womanhood outraged in spirit, and done to 
death by an unspeakable villain and an un- 
speakable fool or madman or savage, is too 
hideous to allow the survival of any pleasure in 
the mere art; and art, in some sense, should 
please. I may be right or wrong in this 
opinion ; but it is not « case of ethical prudish- 
ness, anyhow. 

The next quotation is: 

*** Lucretius’ is a pathological study, and seems 
to me more fit for an essay in the /ancet than fora 
poem.”’ 

The reason should have been given. The 
sentences that follow the quotation are: 

** A psychological study, in the hands of sucha 
writer as Tennyson, might make a fine poem; and 
even morbid psychology would not lie beyond the 
range of possible succes ful treatment. But the 
study of the action of a brain poison upon body 
and mind is pure pathology, and pathclogy is 
outside the region of poetry.”’ 

The question is therefore, again, not one of 
ethical breadth or narrowness, of conven- 
tionalism or freedom, but of art. 

Next comes : 

“*The story of ‘The Promise of May’ is of 
course shocking.”’ 


Let your reviewer remember that Eva was 
fifteen, and then say if the story is not shock- 
ing. But I do not need the admission; the 
sentences that follow dismiss the charge of 
prudishness. They run: 


** The story of ‘ The Promise of May’ is of course 
shocking, nor does the putting mitigate the pain. 
The dramatic form, the prose parts, the rusticity, 
all literalise the dreadful tale. If such a story had 
to be told, the idyil was again the form. Tennyson 
could have melted the heart into compassionate 
and indignant sorrow by such an idyll.” 


And I may add that, in the next paragraph, I 
defend the play against attacks commonly made 
upon it. 


Quotation 4. 
** The situation [of the prince’s presence in Ida’s 





college] is a delicate one, and makes one a little 
anxious in the reading.”’ 


I put ‘of course” after “situation” ; why 
did my critic weaken my appeal to the judg- 
ment of the reader by leaving it out? It was 
not the prince’s presence, but the presence of 
three young men disguised as women that made 
the situation, which the poet himself after- 
wards found, a delicate one. And surely my 
critic might have dispelled my bogie, as he had 
raised it, by completing the paragraph. ‘‘ On 
the whole, however, it is well managed, and 
one is free to enjoy the humour and the playful 
satire of the scene and its incidents.” 

Quotation 5. 


‘*T had misgivings whether the infliction of so 
repulsive a picture [as that of Vivien] were not 
wanton and therefore immodest.’’ 
Compare with this the whole passage : 

‘* When the first four Idylls were published, I, 
for one, in faith accepted the portraiture of 
Vivien as necessary to the aim—some just aim—of 
the poet; in faith, and partly in judgment, for I 
thought that the poet’s intention, over and above 
that of reproducing come portions of the Arthurian 
Romance, was to set forth four kinds of women. 
Later, I had misgivings whether the infliction of 
sv repulsive a picture were not wanton, and there- 
fore immodest. But as the series of Idylls now 
stands, exhibiting the moral movement running 
through it, I am reconciled again to the main 
intention, at least; whether to all the details, I 
cannot, after so many pros and cons, judge.” 


Quotation 6. 


‘*In and after the ‘Enoch Arden’ volume there 
are a good many pronounced examples of the 
introduction of preternaturalism I think 
such things spiritually unclean, morally corrupt.’’ 


The part of this quotation before the ellipsis 
is taken from the middle of page 287; the part 
after, from the bottom of page 288. Between 
the two, hypnotism, mediumship, spiritualism, 
are spoken of, and upon these the censure after 
the ellipsis is pronounced. It is true that I 
have deprecated some features of certain of the 
poems, and have spoken strongly about ‘‘ The 
Ring” as tendingjto countenance the things 
censured, But the words in question were used 
about those things, and not about the poems or 
anything contained in them. 

Quotation (or, in this case, reference) 7. 


** He hides his eyes before Cleopatra’s nakedness.”’ 
The actual passage is 


**TIn the same way one objects to the rapture ex- 
pended, in ‘A Dream of Fair Women’ upon the 
voice of the most repulsive woman in history.” 


Reference 8. 


‘He marvels that Lancelot should yearn for 
Guinevere’s lips.” 


Actual passage : 


** * A man had given al! other bliss 
And all his worldly worth for this, 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips.’ 
Yet the lips were the lips of Guinevere—a woman 
no larger souled than that. Whata fool the man 
would have been,”’ ce. 


Now I may still be narrow, prejudiced in my 
ethical judgments, and your reviewer might 
be able to prove it. But I do not think that 
these quotations and references, especially as 
re-edited, prove it. However, these points 
would probably not have prevailed to make me 
trouble you with this communication, were it 
not for the passage following : 


‘* For to eay that because Tenryson is at times 
direct, he is therefore wanton; to maintain that 
to be dramatically passionate is to be wittingly 
lewd; that to be influenced by mysticism is to 
approve the spiritualistic s‘ance—to confound, in a 
word, the field of art with that of practical morals, 
is surely to lose one’s hold on criticism in its first 
and elementary stage.’’ 





— 


But I never did say that Tennyson was 
wanton, or, I trust, anything half so absurd. 
I think I am safe to say that the only place 
throughout the Study in which the word is 
used is in the passage about Vivien, already 
quoted. There it means ‘‘ unnec ”; and 
whatever it meaus it expresses, as the para- 
graph tells, only one of those second thoughts 
which are not best. What I say about Tenny- 
son in such matters is expressed in the words 
that close the Idylls chapter : 

“. . . I part with itin the abiding sense 
that these Idylls make up a poem which, travers- 
ing so largely regions of darkness and sin, is a 
holy poem, awakening the spirit to a higher vision 
of good, and approv-ng him who chose and trans- 
figured the tale as the poet of the ideal of woman- 
hood and of the passion of purity.” 

Nor did I ever ‘‘ maintain that to be drama- 
tically passionate is to be wittingly lewd.” I 
never maintained it as an abstract proposition : 
the disturbing sentence about Othello did not, 
as I have shown, look even in that direction ; 
and the wildest imagination will hardly con- 
ceive that I used such words in reference to 
him towards whom my critic says that he 
need scarcely add that Iam ‘‘ always reverent 
and generally enthusiastic.” The proposition 
may belong to Alice in Wonderland, but it is 
no property of mine. 

Nor have I ever said that to be influenced by 
mysticism is to approve the spiritualistic séance, 
and I even think that the statement would be 
meaningless. ‘‘To be influenced by” cannot 
be the same as to approve, even though 
spiritualism and mysticism were more alike 
than they are. Nor have Tennyson’s personal 
experiences or personal opinions been my theme : 
my subject has been the poems. 

I pass from these illustrations, which have 
no relation to me, to the doctrine which they 
are used to illustrate. This is that the field of 
art and the field of practical morals are distinct. 
If to deny this is to be narrow, then I am 
absolutely narrow. I hold it to be the doc- 
trine of an apostasy. I repeat against it such 
sayings as ‘‘ Art is the handmaid of Religion ” ; 
‘ Art is worship” ‘‘ all great Art is moral” ; or, 
more broudly spiritual, Art is indeed truth, as I 
not only acknowledge, but have emphasised, 
and so all that is is its possible theme. But 
the artist is not a mere universal photographer. 
It is his place to select, and his canon of selec- 
tion is beauty—beauty explicitly set forth, or 
implicitly suggested, by, it may be, the exhibi- 
tion of what is not beautiful. Beauty: for art 
is worship. The highest subject of art is man, 
and here human beauty is the art motive. Rut 
man is spiritual, and so spiritual beauty, the 
moral, is the art motive. All true art has 
beauty for its subject ; all highest art has moral 
beauty for its subject. The thing set before 
the eye may be ugly, physically or morally 
ugly ; the thing set before the mind in true art 
is beauty, physical or moral. Art is the 
handmaid of science and ethics: the subjects 
are the same, the methods of teaching, only, 
differ. These teach the form of divine order 
in nature and man; it exhibits the loveliness 
of that order, by its presence or its felt absence. 
What else do the Jdylis of the King mean; 
what else does Macheth mean? The artist 
(given the measure of his genius) attains his 
best according to his moral quality and con- 
dition. All highest art subjects are essentially 
moral. And shall we doubt that such art 
moves us towards the good? Is it not true, 
that which I have said of the story of the 
Idylls—‘‘it is a story of conflict between good 
and evil, of tragedy and failure. But by it 
the pure are purified, the holy are made to 
hunger and thirst after righteousness.” The 
sphere of the highest art is the same as that of 
ethics; the artist who doubts it has fallen 
from his standing. And if any one will main- 
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tain the controversy, let him not think that he 
has Tennyson on his side. I know of no poet 
who, preacher not at all, artist entirely, yet 
himself as Tennyson does as always 
ministering at the altar of the good. 
“Well, then,” I can imagine my critic to 
say, “‘do not be squeamish, give your artist 
freedom in the fulfilment of his work.” I 
answer that my delight in the Idylle, and my 
critic's warm estimate of my study of them, 
prove (the subject matter of the Idylls being 
what it is) that I am not, and that he does not 
think me squeamish. He eays: “ We are 
learning that the naked may be unashamed, 
so long as it is pure in heart.’’ I answer: as 
naked as you please, in life or in art, so long as 
there is a spiritual reason. No one thinks that 
Godiva was immodest. But her pity was her 
reason. The highest toned women you have 
known (and the great poet is as much woman 
in heart as man) would say anything that was 
necessary. Let there be no necessity, and 
modesty clothes itself. The art which paints 
the human form without a spiritual motive is 
not pure. It may not be impure; it may only 
be ignorant. The artist, so painting, at best 
paints like a moral re or @ savage, or an 
artistic animal. The baby and the savage are 
not pure, they are only ignorant. Purity is the 
state of mind which regards the human 
creature as spiritual. This is the glory of true 
human love, as between man and woman, the 
love of the embodying form growing out of 
the spiritual darkness. This purity and this 
love are what would make marriage that’ 
mystic blessedness of which some have dreamed. 
And all this Tennyson understood. He asks 
no license for naked words without a spiritual 
reason. Writing about a touch of his boyish 
ignorance, I said: ‘‘ The human body should be 
thought of as a sacrament—the outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual person. 
To praise its beauty, therefore, in terms of the 
merely physical is, to say the least of it, below 
the aa, There is no need for such a com- 
ment upon any of his poems after the earliest. 
His ious women are, so to say, neither 
naked nor draped: they are transparent; you 
see their souls, and you, in effect, see nothing 
but their souls. 

I hope Mr. Waugh will not be vexed with 
me. Iam more than half grateful to him, and 
I write with compunction. I could easily have 
forgotten his frolicsomeness with my text and 
meanings for the sake of the general generosity 
of his attitude; but the former fell in the 
region of my deepest convictions, and of the 
parts of my book upon which I was most 
sensitive. 

EpwaArpD CAMPBELL TAINSH, 








SCIENCE. 


“THe BanyLonian EXPEDITION OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA.” Series A : 
Babylonian Texts. Edited by H. V. 
Hilprecht. Vol. I. (Philadelphia: Part- 
ridge. ) 

Txoven last in the field of Assyriological 

research, America has proved that she does 

not intend to be outdone by the nations of 

Europe. The American expedition to Baby- 

lonia, under the command of Dr. Peters, 

was equipped with great care, and was 
rewarded accordingly. Its excavations at 

Niffer (or Nuffar), the site of the old 

Chaldaean city of Nippur, are among the 

most important that have ever been made 

on Babylonian soil. Numberless inscrip- 
tions and clay books have been found there, 
which form an almost continuous historical 


Babylonian civilisation to the age of the 
Persian kings. The publication of the texts 
has been entrusted to Prof. Hilprecht, who 
was himself attached to the expedition ; and 
the first volume, which has just appeared, 
shows that it could not have been placed in 
more competent hands. 
How much there is to do may be gathered 
from the fact that, besides numerous in- 
scribed objects in stone, about 8000 clay 
tablets have already found their way to the 
University of Pennsylvania. The volume 
just issued contains the inscriptions of the 
Babylonian kings, which are engraved on 
bricks, beads, vases, and the like. The 
series begins with the contemporaneous in- 
scriptions of Sargon of Accad and his son, 
Naram-Sin, who flourished as far back as 
3800 x.c., and founded the first Semitic 
empire of which we know. To these rulers 
of a remote past the American explorers 
have added a third, Urumus or Alusarsid, 
who claims to have conquered Elam. They 
have also brought to light the name of 
Sargon’s father, Itti-Bel. 
A careful study of so large a collection of 
dated texts and a minutely accurate repro- 
duction of all their graphic peculiarities 
have enabled Prof. Hilprecht to create the 
science of Babylonian palaeography. It 
has at last become possible to fix the date 
of a Babylonian inscription by the forms of 
the characters and the nature of the hand- 
writing. Nor has Prof. Hilprecht kept to 
himself the knowledge he has acquired. 
Instead of reproducing the texts in the con- 
ventional manner hitherto fashionable in 
Assyriology, he has given them just as they 
are in the originals. His copies accord- 
ingly have all the palaeographical value 
and exactitude of the original documents, 
and every Assyrian scholar will have the 
opportunity of becoming as good a palaeo- 
graphist as Prof. Hilprecht himself. 
In an excellent and business-like Intro- 
duction, Prof. Hilprecht has described the 
net results of his researches so far as they 
bear upon early Babylonian history. The 
discoveries made by the American expedi- 
tion are especially fruitful in regard to the 
Kassite dynasty which ruled over Babylonia 
for 576 years ard 9 months. New royal 
names have been added to the list of those 
we already possessed, and the reading of 
several of them has been corrected. The 
date, however, proposed by Prof. Hilprecht 
for the close of the dynasty is one which I 
cannot accept. 
It rests upon certain conjectures and 
assumptions as to the dynasty which suc- 
ceeded that of the Kassites. Against it 
there are three insuperable objections. 
Burna-buryas, the 19th Kassite king, was, 
as the Tel el-Amarna correspondence in- 
forms us, a contemporary of the Egyptian 
Pharaoh Amenophis IV., and _ conse- 
quently he must have reigned about z.c. 
1400, and not nearly seventy years later, as 
Prof. Hilprecht’s scheme would require. 
Secondly, we now know from the fragment 
of the Babylonian Chronicle translated by 
Mr. Pinches in the fifth volume of the New 
Series of Records of the Past that Tiglath- 
Uras of Assyria captured Babylon seven 
years before the accession of Rimmon- 


this event is stated by Sennacherib to have 
happened just 600 years before his own 
destruction of Babylon, it must have taken 
lace in .c, 1291, and not in ».c. 1208, where 
rof. Hilprecht’s chronology fixes it. Lastly, 
Bérdssos, as quoted by Alexander Poly- 
histor, made the short-lived “ Assyrian” 
rule in Babylonia come to an end in B.c. 
1273, only ten years later than the period 
to which Sennacherib’s date would assign 
it. We must, therefore, I believe, adhere to 
the chronological scheme I have given in 
the Introduction to the fifth volume of the 
New Series of Records of the Past, and 
make the Kassite dynasty extend from 3.c. 
1806 to 1229. These dates satisfy all the 
three synchronisms I have mentioned above. 
There is only one other point in which I 
can exercise the duties of a reviewer by 
differing from Prof. Hilprecht. It relates 
to the reading of the name of the old king, 
which is written Uru-mu-us, or Uru-wu- 
us. He thinks it should be transcribed by 
the corresponding Semitic Alu-usarsid. But 
an echo of the name seems to have been 
preserved in classical literature. Pliny 
(NV. H. xxx. 51) states that the “ Assyrian 
King,” Horus, invented a cure for drunken- 
ness; and in Horus we should have the 
representative of the Babylonian Uru-wus. 
Little by little the fabric of ancient 
Babylonian history is thus being recon- 
structed. Dynasties of forgotten kings are 
once more emerging into the light of day, 
and we are beginning to read their corre- 
spondence and the record of their buildings 
and wars. The volume edited by Prof. 
Hilprecht has added many fresh stones to 
the rising edifice. 
A. H. Sayer. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘“ LIFE WITH TRANS-SIBERIAN SAVAGES.” 


In a notice of a book entitled Life with 
Trans-Siberian Savages, which appeared in the 
ACADEMY of August 12, the reviewer has taken 
seriously, as a veracious narrative of travel in 
unknown regions, a book which is obviously a 
romance of adventure of the Rider Haggard 
school, crowded with incidents quite in- 
credible. 

In the latitude of Central France we have 
not only thousands of miles of snow, but an 
arctic winter of nine months’ duration without 
a single remission, and 46 degrees of frost for 
the greater part of the time (pp. 101-2) ; while 
several hundred miles north of the limit of 
typhoons, the author’s ship is sunk by a 
typhoon, and the naked survivors are tost 
‘like chips” on to a half-submerged ledge of 
rocks, where, ‘after further dangers and 
escapes almost equally marvellous,” and 
receiving such injuries, ‘‘ through being dashed 
on and off the rocks ”’ as to be unable to walk, 
they construct (apparently without materials) 
a raft on which, without clothes, food, 
or fresh water, they escape, and are most 
fortunately received ‘‘ in a capital native hotel” 
(pp. 154-5). The zoology is as marvellous as 
the meteorology. The naked savages put to 
sea in a birch-bark canoe covered with bear- 
skins, and with a single cast of the net in a 
suitable bay capture over two thousand salmon 
trout, weighing from four to ten pounds apiece, 
and successfully haul all these tons of fish to 
land, though the net is neither wide nor strong. 
More wonderful are the dogs, ‘‘ stupid semi- 
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having been ‘‘ captured in the forest,’’ who, at 
the word of command, swim out to sea in two 
columns, then wheel and swim back in line 
towards the shore, driving the salmon trout 
before them, which they seize and bring to 
their masters (pp. 51-2). 

The savages, who wear fish-skins in cold 
weather, never wash, and style themselves 
‘* Those - who -smell-of-their-ancestors,” and 
yet the deer approach them within forty feet | 
without getting their wind. The savages then 
shoot them, the poisoned arrowheads usually 
piercing either the heart or the pericardium 
(p. 77). 

The author, living alone with these savages, 
and without knowing a word of their language, 
acquired a profound knowledge of their cus- 
toms and their religious beliefs, and is made 
Head Wizard and honorary chief of the tribe, 
the only drawback being that he has to 
reduce to ashes his camera, lens and all, and 
the results of his snap-shots, in order to allay 
their suspicions. This excuse for the absence 
of photographs is hardly needful, as it could 
have been readily explained by his being cast 
naked on the reef. 

If this book is to be accepted as a storehouse 
of ethnological facts, Mr. ‘‘ Douglas Howard, 
M.A.” (if there is such a person), should present 
himself before the Anthropological section at 
the approaching meeting of the British Associ- 
ation, and be prepared to answer inquiries as 
to his unique experiences. He should also 
exhibit ‘‘ the portrait of the old chief,” which, 
having inadvertently escaped the bonfire and 
the wreck, is ‘‘ now in his possession.” 

X. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THe two most important articles in the 
August number of the Jndian Antiquary 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) are both contributed by 
Mr. G. A. Grierson. In one, he gives an 
account of the minor works of Tulsi ‘Dea, the 
popular poet of Hindustan, summarising all the 
works mentioned, and translating some of 
them in full. The other is a review of Dr. 
Liebich’s treatise on Panini, which is sub- 
stantially a fresh attempt to determine his 
place in Sanskrit literature, by the help of 
materials made accessible since the well-known 
essay of Goldstiicker. As to the date of Panini, 
the author's conclusion is that, in all proba- 
bility, he came after Gautama Ruddha, but 
before the Christian era, and that he was 
nearer the earlier than the later limit : that is 
to say, circa 300 B.C. It will be remembered 
that Goldstiicker’s suggested date was not 
later that 700 u.c.; while Dr. Pischel has put it 
eleven centuries later. Dr. Liebich next pro- 
ceeds to examine the actual grammar exhibited 
by four stages of Sanskrit literature, and draws 
the following conclusions: (1) that Panini is 
nearest in time to the Grihyasutras; (2) that 
both the Aitareya Brahmana and the Brihadar- 
anyaka Upanishad certainly belong to a time 
earlier than his; (3) that the Bhagavadgita 
certainly belongs to a time later than his. He 
then deals with Panini’s relation to Sanskrit as 
the living speech of India: 


** His opinion is that Panini taught the language 
spoken in India at his own time: that the Sanskrit | 
he taught was, in syntax, practically identical with | 
that of the Brahmanas pa the Sutras; and that, | 
in grammar, it only differed from the Brahmanas 
by the absence of a few ancient forms, most of 
which were specially noted by him as Vedic 
peculitrities, and from the Sutras by the omission 
to notice certain loosely-used forms, such as exist 
in every languige beside the stricter ones enjoined 
by grammar.’’ 





In this connexion, Mr. Grierson raises an 
interesting question: whether the Sanskrit of 


| Roman date, and argues that it was probably 





Panini was in his time the actual vernacular of 


North-western India, or was not rather a 
scholastic language confined to the learned, in 
very much the same position as Latin during 
the middle ages. 

In the last number of the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record (David Nutt), Prof. Terrien de 
Lacouperie brings forward some more evidences 
of early communication between China and 
Western Asia. The particular subjects dealt 
with are the introduction of the quince from 
Media circa 660 B.c., by merchants trading 
between the Persian Gulf and the province of 
Shantung ; the importation of certain precious 
stones (called ye-kwang in Chinese, probably 
derived from the Arabic yakut), which are 
identified with rubies brought by traders from 
Oman; and the representation of Chaldaean and 
Egyptian trees—such as the calendar tree and 
the date-palm—upon Chinese sculptured monu- 
ments which can be proved to have been 
erected in 147 A.D. 


FINE ART. 


ART BOOKS. 


Part 2 of Volume xii. of the 7'ransactions of 
the Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian 
and Archaeological Society (Kendal: Wilson) 
contains several papers of general interest. 
We have the detailed report of the examination 
of the Roman fort on Hardknott, which was 
conducted during the summer and autumn of 
last year, under skilled supervision. Hard- 
knott Castle, standing 800 feet above the sea, 
is a familiar object to all who have visited the 
Lake district; but the descriptions hitherto 
recorded of it, from Camden downwards, have 
been very inadequate, and even erroneous. 
It is here that an inscription was found, now 
unfortunately lost, containing the name of 
Agricola, who is probably to be identified with 
Calpurnius Agricola, legate between 163 and 
169 A.D. The walls, corner-towers, barracks, 
gateways, &c., have now been carefully ex- 
cavated, and the entire area has been surveyed. 
Apart from an accurate determination of the 
character of the building, it must be admitted 
that the results of the work are disappointing. 
No inscriptions whatever were found, very few 
coins, and only unimportant fragments of 
pottery, iron objects, &c. All of these are here 
recorded in detail, and some of them are 
illustrated. The most curious discovery was 
made outside the fort, about 200 feet down the 
slope. This was the ruins of a small circular 
structure, only fifteen feet in diameter, which 
had once been plasterei red inside. It is 
conjectured to have been a shrine. Not far off 
was a three-roomed house, with hypocausts, 
which is conjectured to have been a way- 
side tavern. The paper is accompanied by 
several elaborate plans. To the same part the 
president of the society, Mr. Chancellor 
Ferguson, contributes two articles on Roman 
remains at Carlisle. In the course of 
excavations on the site of Tullie House, 
for the purpose of building a public library and 
museum, there was found, eleven feet and more 
below the service, a massive timber platform, 
formed of oak posts and planks, fastened 
together by immense iron nails. This platform 
is about 40 feet in breadth, and was ascertained 
to extend for at least 220 feet. Chancellor 
Ferguson pronounces it to be of undoubted 


constructed for the support of ballistae and 
similar engines of war. In the introduction to 
this paper he gives a very clear summary of his 
views about the site and history of the Roman 
town of Luguvallium, illustrated with several 
plans; and, in an appendix, a catalogue of all 
the potters’ marks that have been found on 
Roman pottery in Carlisle. Another paper of 





his deals with the Roman cemeteries of Carlisle, 


and the rema ins discovered in them at different 
times. This is illustrated with a photograph 
of the inscription, containing the puzzling 
phrase ‘‘revocavit animam ,’’ which was discussed 
by Mr. F. Haverfield and Mr. Robinson Ellis 
in the ACADEMY last December. 


THE last rt of Archaeologia Aeliana 
(Andrew Reid) mainly consists of historical 
articles—such as ‘* The Battle of Flodden,” by 
Dr. T. Hodgkin; and ‘‘ The Ancient Farms of 
Northumberland,” by Mr. F. W. Dendy. We 
may, however, mention here that Mr. F. 
Haverfield describes a Roman altar, found last 
year at Wallsend. The inscription shows th at 
it was dedicated tc Jupiter by the Fourth 
Cohort of Lingones, who are independently 
known to have been stationed at Segedunum, 
or Wallsend, the most easterly fort along 
Hadrian’s Wall. After the name of the cohort 
come the words: “cui attendit Julius 
Honoratus,” which Mr. Haverfield interprets 
to mean that J. H. (a centurion) had been 
appointed to ‘‘look after” or command the 
cohort. He quotes several other instances of 
centurions commanding auxiliary troops in 
Britain. 

Mr. Grorcr NeItson has reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Glasgow Archaeological Society 
a paper on “ Peel: its Meaning and Derivation.” 
Like everything that Mr. Neilson writes, it is 
fall of learning and ingenuity. The peel 
of which he treats is the small stone tower so 
familiar on the English and Scottish border. 
Bat his aim is to prove that the original peel 
was neither a tower nor built of stone. Dealing 
first with the historical evidence, he examines 
the accounts of the Scottish wars of Edward I., 
in which the earliest mention of the word is to 
be found. He shows, conclusively, that the 
peels built by Edward I. at Lochmaben, Dam- 
fries, Linlithgow, &c., cirea 1300, were mainly 
constructed of wood, and that they were of the 
nature of a palisaded rampart, extending the 
accommodation of the castle within. In the 
time of Edward III., Stirling Castle was 
strengthened by a peel, which seems to have 
consisted of wattle and daub: that is to say, of a 
timber framework, filled up with clay, and inter- 
laced with hurdles. So far we have nothing to 
do with the border peels, which are first heard of 
in the sixteenth century. AScotch Act of 1535, 
after describing stone “barmkins,” goes on to 
mention peels as being inferior structures, erected 
for the same purpose of protecting goods and 
gear. Bishop Lesley, also writing in the fifteenth 
century, describes peels as “ pyramidal towers, 
made of earth only.” From this evidence Mr. 
Neilson infers that the original border peel must 
have been a sort of block-house, constructed of 
wood and faced with earth. He hardly attempts 
to explain why the name has universally lost 
this application, and been transferred to stone 
towers. Consistently with its primitive meaning 
of a palisade, he finds its etymology in the Latin 
palus. We confess that he has not made the 
puzzle any clearer to us. 


Mr. J. Park Harrison has published 
(Henry Frowde), as a supplement to Archaeologia 
Ovoniensis, an illustrated pamphlet on “‘ English 
Architecture before the Conquest,” in which he 
maintains (1) that many relics of Anglo-Saxon 
architecture still exist unrecognised, and (2) 
that Anglo-Saxon architecture was itself 4 
survival from Roman times. The evidence 
adduced comes from various quarters. The 
strongest, perhaps, is that derived from the 
illuminated Anglo-Saxon MSS. of the tenth 
and the beginning of the eleventh century, 
which show designs and patterns that are 
repeated on contemporary buildings. Much 
less strong is that based upon the traces of 
tool-markings, it being argued that the Saxons 
used cross-axing, while the Norman tooling 
was in diagonal lines, Another line of 
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evidence is that of comparing doubtful build- 
ings with others admitted to be earlier than 
the Conquest. For example, the tower of St. 
Michael’s church at Oxford is here compared 
with that of St. Benet’s at Cambridge. It is 
also argued, from historical data, that the two 
towers at Lincoln (St. Peter-at-Gowts and St. 
Mary-le-Wigford) are pre-Norman in age as 
well as in style. In the appendix are given a 
list of architectural details in Auglo-Saxon 
MSS., together with plates showing repro- 
ductions of many of these details. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. ARTHUR Tomson will have an exhibition 
in the autumn, at the Dutch Gallery, Brook- 
street, of a collection of his pictures of cats, 
some of which have already been seen at the 
New English Art Club and elsewhere. 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD announces, for serial 
publication, Wild Flowers in Art and Nature, 
consisting of coloured plates after drawings by 
Mr. H. G. Mocn, with botanical descriptions 
by Mr. F. W. Burbidge, and notes for the 
benefit of art-students by Mr. J. C. L. Sparkes, 
of South Kensington. There will be altogether 
six monthly parts, each containing three or 
four plates; and it is expressly stated that the 
colour-printing has been executed in England. 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & Co. have 
nearly ready a book on the coins of the Hindu 
States of Rajputana, by Surgeon W. W. Webb, 
illustrated with twelve plates and a map show- 
ing the mint towns. 


Ir has been decided to issue European Pictures 
of the Year in three parts, of which the first 
will be ready on September 25, and the other 
two at intervals of a fortnight. There will 
be sn introduction by Mr. M. H. Spielmann, 
consisting of critical and explanatory notes. 


TnHE twenty-third autumn exhibition of 
pictures will be opened next week at Liverpool, 
in the Walker Galleries of the corporation. 


M. DE MorGAN, the energetic director of the 
Ghizeh Museum, has been working this summer 
at Sakkara, and has discovered the largest 
mastaba tomb yet known. He reports having 
already cleared sixteen chambers and passages, 
covered with scenes, some sculptured, others 
painted. This will be opened to the public 
next winter. 


THE STAGE. 
Henry Irving: a Record of Twenty Years 


at the Lyceum. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. Lecky, speaking at the last dinner of 
the Society of Authors, dwelt for a moment 
upon what he called a kind of vivisection 
as yet untouched by law, the production of 
biographies of more or less eminent men 
whilethey are still living. Of this vivisection, 
he might have added, Mr. Irving has had 
an almost unique personal experience. 
Besides the mass of criticism evoked from 
time to time by his work at the Lyceum, 
no fewer than three records of his career, 
from the days of his youth inclusive, have 
appeared within the last ten years. The 
first was Mr. Austin Brereton’s Jenry 
Irving, a Biographical Sketch, with full-page 
portraits in character from drawings by 
Edwin Long, Whistler, Fred. Barnard, and 
other masters of the pencil. Next came 


1838-84, by a certain mysterious ‘‘ Frederic 
Daly,” now known to have been Mr. L. F. 
Austin. Like its predecessor, it was written 
in an appreciative and generous spirit, 
but did not run into excessive or undis- 
criminating laudation. This book, in its 
turn, has been followed by the present 
biography, which is brought up to the 
representation of ‘‘ Becket.” It is need- 
less to say that Mr. Fitzgerald has good 
claims to be heard on the subject of Mr. 
Irving’s achievements. He is a_ keen 
dramatic critic, has a wide knowledge of 
theatrical history, and is not disposed to 
allow personal prepossessions, however 
strong they may be, to override his better 
judgment. Nor is his interest in Mr. 
Irving a matter of yesterday. During the 
last twenty years or more, I understand, he 
has formed a well-nigh exhaustive collec- 
tion of things relating to the actor— 
critiques, magazine articles, lampoons, play- 
bills, portraits, and, above all, the innumer- 
able caricatures of him that have appeared 
since he rose to marked distinction and 
fame. 

Mr. Fitzgerald deals rather briefly with 
the story of Mr. Irving’s early life. Of the 
boyish aspirant to theatrical honours we 
get a glimpse when, after leaving the school 
in George Yard, Lombard Street, he joined 
an elocution class. A fellow-pupil writes : 


‘‘One evening a youth presented himself as a 
new member. He was rather tall for his age, 
dressed in a black suit, with what is called a 
round jacket, and a deep white linen collar 
turned over it. His face was very handsome, 
with a mass of black hair, and eyes bright and 
flashing with intelligence. He was called upon 
for his first recitation, and fairly electrified the 
audience with an unusual display ef elocutionary 
and dramatic intensity.” 


Presently he became an actor by profession, 
starting in smoky Sunderland as Gaston 
d’Orléans in ‘‘ Richelieu.” Curiously enough, 
the theatre was called the Lyceum, and the 
first words he had to utter were: ‘‘ Here’s 
to our enterprise!” For the next nine years, 
if we put aside two brief and unimportant 
appearances in London, his life was that of 
a member of stock companies, chiefly at 
Edinburgh and Manchester. His path was 
strewn with more thorns than roses; but 
this did not prevent him from pushing on 
with increasing hope, resolution, and con- 
fidence in his future. He burnt a good deal 
of midnight oil, dressed his cheracters with 
scrupulous care, and profited by the oppor- 
tunities thrown in his way by acting with 
such players as Helen Faucit, Dillon, Fanny 
Stirling, Mathews, Charlotte Cushman, 
Webster, Robson, and Toole. He was 
ready to give his best attention to anything, 
from tragedy down to farce and even panto- 
mime. One illustration of his conscientious- 
ness is to be found in a letter from his 
Edinburgh manager, Mr. Robert Wyndham, 
who, like many of his friends in those uphill 
days, is often to be found in the stalls of the 
Lyceum on his first nights now : 


“Both Mrs. Wyndham and myself took a most 
lively interest in his promotion, for he was 
always perfect, and any character, however 
small, he might have been called upon to repre- 
sent was in itself a study; and I believe he 


affair, by the way—to look exactly like the 
character he was about to portray.” 

It appears that during his probation Mr. 
Irving undertook no fewer than three 
hundred and fifty parts. Eventually, in 
1866, he attracted the notice of Dion 
Boucicault, who procured for him an 
engagement in London. Here he soon 
won repute in comedy and meledrama, 
particularly as the representative of cool, 
audacious, and polished scoundrelism ; and 
his Digby Grant in ‘‘The Two Roses” 
was alone enough to make the success of 
that piece. ‘If this young man does not 
one day come out as a great actor,” said 
Charles Dickens, whose right to an opinion 
in such a matter is not likely to be dis- 
puted, “I know nothing of art.” 

The prediction was fulfilled a little sooner 
than the novelist might have expected. The 
‘‘light-character eccentric comedian,” as 
Mr. Irving was once spoken of in print, 
had a vague idea that his strength really 
lay in the higher drama, at that time out of 
fashion. Anxious to test the feeling of an 
audience on this point, he recited the 
“Dream of Eugene Aram” at a benefit 
> and the effect he produced was 

eyond even his own hopes. Presently, by 
a lucky chance, he came into possession of 
“The Bells,” an adaptation by Leopold 
Lewis of ‘‘ Le Juif Polonais.” It had been 
rejected by several managers, all believing 
that the dream scene was above tke reach 
of any English actor then known. Eager 
to have a chance of playing it, he accepted 
an engagement at the Lyceum, under the 
American ‘‘Colonel” Bateman, who had 
taken the theatre in the interests of his 
second daughter. The enterprise proved 
anything but successful, and the manager 
announced his intention toabandon it. Mr. 
Irving then asked that ‘‘ The Bells” might 
have a hearing. Bateman saw nothing in 
the play, but eventually agreed to produce 
it on the condition that the actor bore a 
share of the trifling expense it entailed. 
Produced it was in the autumn of 1871, 
with what result I need hardly say. The 
general verdict was that in the representa- 
tive of the conscience-stricken burgomaster 
there had arisen a new master-spirit, a 
worthy successor to the great actors of old. 
The long-unfortunate Lyceum became 
crowded every night; and the manager, 
not a little astonished to find that he had 
such an artist by his side, promptly pre- 
pared to follow up the advantage which 
both of them had gained. But for the 
success of “The Bells,” as I happen to 
know, the theatre would have been closed 
in bankruptcy two days after the appearance 
of the piece. 

No character had impressed itself so deeply 
on Mr. Irving’s mind as Hamlet, with which 
he had been familiar since his childhood. 
He now had the much-coveted chance of 
playing it in London under favourable con- 
ditions ; but a little reflection convinced him 
that it would be better to defer so impor- 
tant a task until his position was more 
assured. ‘‘The Bells,” therefore, was 
followed by ‘Charles I.,” ‘‘ Eugene 
Aram,” and ‘ Richelieu,” in each of which 
he achieved an instant and decisive success. 





would have sacrificed a week’s salary—a small 





Henry Irving in England and America, 


Tho first two, it will be remembered, were 
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written for him by W.G. Wills. Of ‘‘ Charles 
I.” a possibly apocryphal story is related by 
Mr. Fitzgerald : 


*‘ Originally the piece opened with the second 
act, and the manager was said to have ex- 
claimed: ‘Oh, bother politics; give us some 
domestic business.’ This led to the introduc- 
tion of the tranquil pastoral scene at Hampton 
Court. ‘The closing scene, as devised by the 
author, represented the capture of the Kiog on 
the field of battle. ‘ Won't do,’ said the mana- 
ger bluntly; ‘must wind up with another 
domestic act.’ Sorely perplexed by this 
requirement, which they felt was correct, both 
author and actor tried many expedients without 
success, until one evening, towards the small 
hours, the manager, who appeared to be dozing 
in his chair, suddenly called out, ‘ Look at the 
last act of ‘*‘ Black-eyed Susan” withits prayer- 
book, chain and all.’ This may be legendary, 
and I give it for what it is worth.” 


If the story be true, it was a happy 
inspiration on the manager’s part, as the 
pathos of the farewell scene became the talk 
of the town. Bateman’s suggestions, in fact, 
were often of great value; but it may be 
doubted whether his Barnum-like method 
of advertising, of which Mr. Fitzgerald 
gives some examples, did not do the actor 
more harm than good. No such excitement 
as that shown by the audience on the first 
night of Mr. Irving’s Richelieu had been 
seon in a theatre for over half-a-century. 
Let the great dramatic critic of the Zimes 
tell us what happened : 


“‘His defence of Julie de Mortemar when 
the minions of the King would snatch her from 
his arms, the weight of sacerdotal authority 
with which he threatens to launch the curse of 
Rome, his self-transformation into the sem- 
blance of a Hebrew prophet of the olden time, 
with whom imprecations were deeds, combine 
together to produce the most astounding effect. 
Here is tragic acting in the grandest style. 

, The old-fashioned excitement which 
we associate with the days of Edmund Kean 
and the ‘Wolves’ was manifested once more 
in all its pristine force. Enthusiastic shouts of 
approbation came from all parts of the house, 
The pit not only rose, but made its rising 
conspicuous by the waving of countless hats 
and handkerchiefs. Not bare approval, but 
hearty sympathy, was denoted by this extra- 
ordinary demonstration; and this sympathy 
nothing but genius and thorough self-abandon- 
ment on the part of the artist could have 
produced.” 


Indeed, the only thing wanting to the 
triumph here won was the presence of 
Bulwer-Lytton, who had remarked that 
“any author would be fortunate to obtain 
Mr. Irving’s assistance in some character 
that was worthy of his powers.” The 
novelist did not live long enough to see 
how true this was to be in his own case. 
Never, perhaps, had the theatrical world 
been more deeply stirred than it was in the 
autumn of 1874, when Mr. Irving, feeling 
that a crisis in his career had come, at 





length presented himself as Hamlet. By | 


this time a storm of sometimes envenomed 
criticism had broken over his head; and 
the question whether he could be deemed a 
tragedian of the first rank was debated far 
and wide. It is not too much to say that 
he passed safely through the ordeal, 
although the manager had not thought fit 
to aid him with a mise en se’ne of particular 


| first to tell the story in print. 


excellence. His performance was marked 
by originality of conception, brilliancy of 
execution, the utmost tenderness and refine- 
ment. One of the best descriptions of it 
was in a letter to the Aulnische Zeitung : 


‘* Silence accompanied his first appearance, 

silence prevailed through the second act, silence 
ushered in the third. All was new in this Hamlet 
—the speech, the dress, the manner. Nothing 
recalled to mind the effect-snatching expe- 
dients of his predecessors. Even the business 
of the piece lay out of the common track. No 
wonder the eudience were held fast by a spell 
expressed in silent astonishment. But the 
astonishment was of the kind that by a psy- 
chological law usually precedes admiration. 
Scarcely had the dialogue with Ophelia in the 
third act reached its termination when the 
spell was broken: a hurricane of applause 
shook the benches; and everybody felt that 
the tall, evidently nervous actor, who with 
ruthless nonchalence had thrown overboard the 
conventional, pathetically puffed-up prince, to 
make of him an unconstrained gentleman, with 
a tinge of melancholy upon him—that this actor 
was the new Hamlet, the Hamlet of the future, 
the long-desired performer of Shakspere.... 
According to Goethe, Hamlet fails in con- 
sequence of the conflict between his own irre- 
solution and the task which is imposed upon 
him: a great deed is demanded of a soul that 
is unequal to it; an oak is in a vase of por- 
celain. This view—which, whatever Ulrici 
may say to the contrary, is the soundest—is 
Irving’s.” 
Nor did the merits of the essay fail to 
obtain a wide recognition. It was given 
for two hundred nights in succession—a run 
without precedent in the history of the 
poetic drama—and made the earnest-minded 
young actor the Garrick of his time. 

For about three years after this achieve- 
ment he found himself in a false position. 
Bateman dying, the management of the 
theatre was assumed by his widow, a well 
meaning sort of lady, but of a prosaic cast 
of mind, old-fashioned in her ideas, and 
indisposed to spend more money on 
her productions than she could possibly help. 
Mr. Irving, influenced by a feeling of friend. 
ship, readily agreed to support her, though 
only to find that he had the burden without 
the freedom of responsibility. Under the 
new régime he undertook several important 
parts—Macbeth, Othello, Philip of Spain, 
Richard ITI., Lesurques and Dubosc, Louis 
XI, and Vanderdecken. Of the first he 
gave an entirely novel rendering, at least so 
far as stage tradition was concerned. His 
conception was that of ‘‘a dreamy, shrink- 
ing being, overwhelmed with terrors and 
remorse.” His Othello was not successful, 
chietly owing to a deficiency of physical 
power. For the same reason the closing 
scenes of his Richard had less effect than 
had been anticipated, but up to the end of 
the fourth act his performance could hardly 
have been improved. In Louis XI., by 
almost general consent, he left even Charles 
Kean behind. The inevitable separation 
from Mrs. Bateman came shortly afterwards. 
Mr. Fitzgerald, so far as I am aware, is the 
He says: 


‘“* Though his suggestions were always readily 
accepted, this was subject, of course, to the 
economic limitations aforesaid. It soon became 
evident that his talents were heavily fettered, 
and that he had attained a position which, to 
say the least, was inconsistent with such 





surroundings. .. . A sense of old obligation 
—which, however, was really slender enough 
—had long restrained him; but now, on the 
advice of friends and for the sake of his own 
interests, he felt that matters could no longer 
go on in such a state, and that the time had 
arrived for making some serious change. It 
was likely enough that, unless a change were 
speedily made, the actor’s position would be 
compromised. Where was he to find an 
opening for those sumptuous tastes and artistic 
developments for which the public was now 
ripe, and which he felt that he, and he alone, 
could supply? This, however, was not the 
occasion of the separation, which must in- 
evitably have come later. He had merely sug- 
gested a change in stage companionship ; ‘the 
attraction of the ‘leading lady’ with whom he 
had been so long associated [Miss Isabel Bate- 
man] was not, he thought, sufficient to assist 
or inspire his own. As this arrangement was 
declined, he felt compelled to dissolve the old 
partnership.” 


Eventually Mrs. Bateman retired in the 
enjoyment of a not inconsiderable fortune, 
leaving Mr. Irving in full possession of the 
theatre. 

Then was begun that series of revivals 
and productions which have given the 
Lyceum a character of its own, and which, 
while enabling Mr. Irving to extend his 
reputation as a player, have shown him to 
be a stage manager of the highest order. 
He has consistently sought to combine 
general efficiency of acting with an accu- 
rate, artistic, and brilliant setting. No effect 
that his talent could suggest or money 
secure would seem to have been omitted. 
Now and then he has made mistakes, but 
none of particular moment. Among the 
plays he has illustrated are ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
‘‘Othello,” ‘The Merchant of Venice,” 
‘‘ Macbeth,” ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” ‘‘ Much 
Ado About Nothing,” ‘ Twelfth Night,” 
‘“‘ Henry VIII.,” ‘ King Lear,” ‘‘ The Cup,” 
‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Ravenswood,” ‘‘ Becket,” and 
some of those in which he had already 
appeared. Each was presented with a pic- 
turesqueness and taste not previously reached 
on the stage. Each, however, has owed 
its chief attraction to Mr. Irving’s acting, 
though not always, of course, in the same 
degree. His name will long be associated 
with Hamlet, Macbeth, Benedick, Mephis- 
topheles, Iago, and, perhaps above all, 
Shylock, who to him is not so much a man 
personally wronged as the representative of 
a great but downtrodden race. Romeo he 
was scarcely well advised to undertake, for 
the reason that, like Garrick and Edmund 
Kean, he is unable to depict a purely boyish 
passion ; but only the two players just named 
could have equalled him in the banishment 
and death scenes. ‘ Othello” was revived in 
order that Mr. Edwin Booth, who had had a 
deplorably unsuccessful season at the 
Princess’s, might return to America with 
his prestige restored by a memorable en- 
gagement in London—a ~~ ing no 
little courage, tact, and -feeling. He 
and Mr. Irving played the chief parts by 
turn, the English actor’s embodiment of 
Iago being individualised by what one 
writer describes as a “ brilliant devilry.” 
It was certainly a striking achievement, 
and ought to be seen again. In the same 
category we must plese hie Mephistopheles, 
although the adaptation prepared for him 
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by Wills was not free from serious defects. 
Throughout his career as an actor-manager, 
it should be added, Mr. Irving has had the 
help of Miss Ellen Terry, whose genius he 
was among the first to detect, and who has 
so used the opportunities he has afforded 
her as to become the representative actress 
of our day. 

There can now be little question that the 
period under review will be remembered as 
one of real importance in the history of the 
English theatre. By 1871, when Mr. Irving 
began to show of what he was capable, the 

oetic and romantic drama had sunk to its 
owest ebbin London. It seemed to have been 
ermanently supplanted by burlesque, opéra- 
bouffe, commonplace melodrama, and comedy 
of the Robertsonian school. Mournful ex- 
perience had taught the manager of Drury 
Lane that ‘‘ Shakspere spelt ruin and Byron 
bankruptcy.” Moreover, the attitude of the 
thoughtful public towards the stage in 
general was that of indifference and con- 
tempt, while the status of the player re- 
mained far below what it ought to have 
been. Mr. Irving soon changed all this, 
especially after he had a free hand at his 
theatre. In some respects, no doubt, he fell 
an easy prey to criticism. His voice is un- 
equal to the whirlwind of passion. His well- 
known mannerisms, which he has not always 
sought to hold in check, are of a kind to 
detract from the effect of his performances. 
But it should be borne in mind that a great 
actor without distinctive peculiarities has 
not yet existed, and is not likely to exist. 
In the case of Mr. Irving, too, they are 
accompanied by a combination of qualities 
separately rare—imaginative power, inde- 
pendence of thought, keenness of percep- 
tion, unremitting study, and a well-nigh 
exhaustive mastery of the resources of 
his art. “His range is. wide enough 
to include the tenderness of Hamlet 
and the sardonic humour of Louis XL, 
the intense pathos of Charles I. and the 
ruffianism of Dubosc, the gigantic anguish 
of Lear and the arch wit of Benedick. 
“ His mannerisms,” wrote Dion Boucicault, 
who had seen all that Macready and Charles 
Kean had done on the stage, ‘‘ are so very 
marked that an audience requires a long 
familiarity with his style before they can 
appreciate his merits. It is unquestionable 
that he is the greatest actor as a tragedian 
that London has seen during the last fifty 
years,” 
grasp of comedy so often shown, and we 
have a comprehensive description of the 
actor in a few words. Boucicault’s opinion 
was that of the play-going world at large, 
and Mr. Irving found himself raised head 
and shoulders above his contemporaries. 
But his success proved a matter of more 
than personal interest. It led to a reaction 
im favour of the higher drama: poetry on 
the stage again spelt fortune instead of 
ruin; the theatre reasserted its claims as a 
centre of intellectual life, as of fashion, and 
a new and invigorating influence became 
apparent to all who had eyes to see. 
Simultaneously the social status of the 
player went up, even to the extent of 
eing ridiculed by Punch; and men who in 
different circumstances might have joined 
one of the learned professions — the 


Add to this a recognition of his / 





Alexanders, the Bensons, the Warings, the 
Fultons—are now fretting and strutting 
their hour upon the boards with a due 
pride in their calling. It is not the least 
of Mr, Irving’s claims to remembrance that 
he should have been the chief cause of the 
general advance which the stage has made 
within the last two decades. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s volume would seem to 
have been written with his usual haste. 
He is too careless of his style, too prone to 
abuse the forms ‘‘ and which,” “‘ aad who,” 
and so forth. Nor has he been sufficiently 
alert in the revision of his proofs. In a 
work by him we do not expect to hear of 
“Edward” Kean or “ Ellen” 
Then his incidental sketches of contempor- 
aries are sometimes misleading. Here is 
an instance in point : 

‘‘ Albeit a little tte montée, Frank Marshall, 
with his excited, bustling ways and eccentric 
exterior, seems now to be much missed. He 
was always bon enfant. He had written one 
very pleasing comedy, ‘‘ False Shame,” and also 
was rated as a high authority on all Shaks- 
perian matters. He published an elaborate 
Study of Hamlet, and later induced Irving to 
join him inan ambitious edition of Shakspere, 
which has recently been completed. He was 
also a passionate bibliomaniac, though not a 
very judicious one, 
restraint and judgment. He had somewhat of | 
a troubled course, like so many a London | 
littérateur.”’ 
No one who was well acquainted with Mar- 
shall—a ripe Shaksperian scholar, un-| 
affectedly modest, full of critical common 
sense, and to his end placed above want— 
can accept this as in all respects accurate. | 
Two ocrrors in the matter of dates must be | 
laid to Mr. Fitzgerald’s charge. Mr. | 
Irving’s first appearances as Othelio is put) 
down to 1875, and his production of | 
“ Faust” to 1886. In each case the author 
is exactly a year wrong. | 
FREDERICK HAWKINS. | 
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From Messrs. Weekes & Co. : 

Thoughts and After-Thoughts, and Such is | 
Fame, by Gerard F, Cobb: two light ballads ; | 
in the accompaniments the composer shows his 
harmonic skill. She is far from the Land, by | 
Rosetta O'Leary. The melody is simple ond | 
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| quaint, but the harmonies of the accompani- 
ment are not always suitable. Classical Com- 
positions for the Organ, by J. Wodehouse. The 
transcriptions of Chopin’s Funeral March, and 
of Beethoven’s March from the Sonata (Op. 26) 
are good, though it seems a pity to have 
altered the original keys. It is, however, only 
fair to add that Beethoven, in scoring his 
March for orchestra, has written it in B minor. 
Technical Studies in Double Notes for the Piano- 
forte, by E. Sauerbrey. A very useful col- 
lection including scales in thirds, sixths, 
fourths, &c.; there are comments in both 
English and German. 


Progressive Studies for the Pianoforte. Edited 
by Franklin Taylor. (Novello.) This is a 
_very useful collection. Each part contains 
studies having reference to some particular 
branch of pianoforte technique, five-finger 
exercises, broken chords, octaves, &c.; and 
teachers especially will find this a most con- 
venient arrangement. The greater number of 
the studies have heen selected from standard 
collections; but there are also others, useful, 
yet far less known, such as those of Kalk- 
brenner, Steibelt, &c. All the parts of the 
series are not yet published, but still, in some, 
it seems as if the right hand is favoured at the 
expense of the left. All the studies are care- 
fully fingered, and we are glad to find that in 
this matter Mr. Taylor is eclectic: for him 
there is good in old as well as in new methods. 
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